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INTRODUCTION | 


The principal aim of French language arts in 
extended and immersion French programs is to 
develop students’ ability to communicate effec- 
tively in both oral and written French. These 
programs require the learning of a complex body 
of knowledge, skills, and attitudes, and motivate 
students to attain the highest level of achieve- 
ment that their background and the local 
organization of the program permit. 


By bringing students further along the language- 
learning continuum towards bilingualism, 
extended and immersion French programs pre- 
pare them to function more effectively in the 
contemporary world. 


This resource guide aims to address the evident 
need for curriculum support materials in 
extended and immersion French programs, and 
is intended to help teachers and other staff 
members to plan their curriculum and programs. 
It is a support document to the Ministry of 
Education and Training policy document 

The Common Curriculum, Grades 1-9. 


Designed to reflect current philosophy about the 
learning of second languages in a classroom 
environment, the document is based on research, 
on current practice, and on the experience of the 
educators involved in its creation and revision. 


During the preparation of this document, sugges- 
tions and comments on the validation draft were 
received from a large number of respondents 
from across Ontario. These included staff 
members of school boards and faculties of 
education, classroom teachers, consultants, 
researchers, and representatives from parent 


groups. 


The Benefits of Extended and 
Immersion French 


Second-language learning occurs not only 
through the study of the language itself but 
through the use of the language in exploring 
other subjects or topics that are meaningful to the 
student. 


Second-language learning takes place when 
learners find themselves in a situation in which 
they need to communicate thoughts and feelings 
to those around them. Extended and immersion 
French programs are based on the belief that the 
study of a variety of subjects in French provides 
opportunities for purposeful communication that 
leads to effective language learning. 


Extended and immersion French programs help 
foster the effective use of language and the clear 
presentation of ideas across the total curriculum. 
These programs are also designed to enhance 
cultural understanding and to develop an 
awareness of the relationship between language 
and learning. 


Students in extended and immersion French pro- 
grams should be able, upon graduation, to func- 
tion well in a French-speaking community after a 
short orientation period. Successful graduates 
will experience a sense of accomplishment and 
pride in having developed the ability to com- 
municate in French, and will see the learning of 
languages as an interesting and challenging 
lifelong pursuit. 


Principles of Language Learning 


The desire to communicate is the main impulse 
behind all language learning. Children first learn 
language through the natural process of inter- 
action with their caregivers, and are not con- 
scious of the complex rules that underlie the 
words and sentences they use. They experiment 
with and refine their language through contin- 
uous exchanges with the speakers with whom 
they come in contact. Similarly, second-language 
learning takes place most naturally when 
learners find themselves in situations in which 
they need to communicate thoughts and feelings 
to those around them. 


Immersion and extended French programs are 
based on the belief that the natural language- 
learning situations that lead to effective second- 
language acquisition can be simulated in the 
classroom. The focus in second-language class- 
rooms, therefore, will always be on meaning, on 
creating situations in which learners want to 
communicate messages that are important to 
them. 


Language is influenced by the social context in 
which it takes place. For this reason, “in a 
diverse society, true language proficiency consists 
not only in competence in language use but also 
in possession of the language awareness that 
leads to social and intercultural understanding.” 
(The Common Curriculum, Grades 1-9, February 
1993, p. 31) 


Most of the principles of language learning 
presented here apply to both first- and second- 
language learning; a few apply only to second- 
language learning. 


The following principles of language learning, 
found in The Common Curriculum, Grades 1-9, will 
help to guide program development for extended 
and immersion French: 


1. All aspects of language use - listening, 
speaking, reading, and writing — are 
important. These components are inter- 
connected, and the student’s growth in one 
area influences and is affected by development 
in all of the others. 


2. Talking and writing are no less important as 
instruments of learning than listening and 
reading. 


3. Talking to or writing for a real audience, 
whether peers, younger children, the teacher 
as a partner, or a more general public, helps 
learners to develop language proficiency. 


4. Students are most likely to develop 
language competence and awareness, thinking 
skills, and social skills when they have 
opportunities to use language purposefully 
and in all its functions. 


5. A certain minimum fluency is required 
before students are able to reflect critically on 
their own language use. Attention to language 
forms and conventions should therefore 
increase gradually as language skill develops 
and should arise specifically out of the reading 
and writing being done. Students are more 
likely to achieve good punctuation and 


spelling and surface correctness through 
extensive practice in reading and writing than 
through conscious attempts to apply rules out 
of context. 


6. The stages through which students pass in 
developing listening, speaking, reading, and 
writing ability are the same for all, but rates of 
progress and learning styles may vary from 
student to student. 


7. Language, culture, and identity are 
inextricably linked. A language program that 
recognizes, respects, values, and supports the 
student’s gender and racial, cultural, and 
linguistic background enhances the student’s 
self-concept and facilitates learning. 


8. Many learners come to school literate in a 
first language that is different from the 
language of the curriculum. Students’ first- 
language literacy enhances many aspects of 
second-language development that are related 
to overall conceptual ability and academic 
achievement. 


9. The school’s ability and willingness to 
recognize the cultural and linguistic 
experiences that students bring to school and 
that give meaning to their lives encourage all 
students to develop positive attitudes towards 
minority languages and their communities. 


10. Knowledge of a second language helps 
students to develop linguistic and cultural 
awareness, deepening and enhancing their 
understanding and appreciation of the role of 
language and culture in society. 


11. Different social values and status are 
assigned to the different languages that coexist 
in a society. Students’ sense of identity and, 
consequently, their ability to learn are affected 
by social attitudes towards their language and 
culture. In order to value both their own 
culture and that of others, students from both 
majority and minority groups need oppor- 
tunities to think critically about issues of bias 
and stereotyping related to language and 
culture. (The Common Curriculum, Grades 1-9, 
February 1993, pp. 31-32) 


developing extended and immersion French 
programs include the following: 


Second-language learners create an inter- 
language in which errors may be integrated in 
a systematic way. It includes the errors that a 
child learning the second language as his or 
her first language would make, as well as 
errors based on the learner’s use of his or her 
own native language. 


A probable learning sequence can be assumed 
in some areas of language; certain structures 
are learned more easily after others have been 
learned. 


Error correction is effective in changing 
language behaviour when the timing and 
methods used are appropriate to the learner’s 
situation. 


Meaningful contact with native speakers can 
supplement classroom instruction and assist 
students in achieving competence and 
confidence in the second language. 


Educators developing extended and immersion 
French programs for students in Grades 1 to 9, 
will find expected outcomes or levels of 
proficiency for second-language learning outlined 
in The Common Curriculum, Grades 1-9. 


Instructional methods can be especially 
significant in extended and immersion French 
programs, in which language learning most often 
occurs as a result of effective classroom practices 
and activities and where opportunities for direct 
contact with native speakers are usually limited. 
Teaching strategies and learning activities that 
are based on students’ interests, needs, and 
desire to communicate will achieve the best 
results. 


Some additional principles of language learning 
that were taken into consideration in preparing 
this document and that will be very useful in 


PROGRAM COMPONENTS 


The prime aim in selecting the program com- 
ponents for French language arts within 
extended and immersion French programs 
should be the creation of opportunities for 
meaningful communication. French language arts 
programs at all levels can include the following 
components: 
1. language skills 

¢ listening 

* speaking 

* reading 

* writing 
2. language knowledge 
3. cultural understanding 
4. language-learning awareness 


These components will provide students with the 
knowledge and skills needed to understand and 
master the following concepts and functions, so 
that they can communicate effectively. 


Communicative Concepts (“what people 
express”) 

— basic social conventions 

— identification and description 

— location 

= ume 

— quantity, extent, and dimension 
— actions and intentions 

— manner and means 

— cause and effect 

— emotions, feelings, and wishes 
— judgements and opinions 


Communicative Functions (“what people do 
through language”) 

This list of functions is not exhaustive; rather, it 
outlines the main functions of language. Using 


the concepts listed above, students should be 

able to perform the following functions: 

— requesting, giving, and receiving information, 
help, and directions 

— identifying and describing people, things, and 
places 

— planning projects, clarifying, elaborating, 
making predictions, solving problems 

— accepting, declining, permitting, warning, 
forbidding, encouraging 

— explaining how something works or how to 
do something 

— giving advice, persuading 

— discussing possibilities, hypothesizing, 
drawing conclusions, evaluating 

— agreeing, disagreeing, comparing, contrasting, 
debating 

— sharing personal ideas, values, wishes, and 
feelings and expressing reactions to the 
feelings of others 

— expressing an appreciation of aesthetics 


Since communication is seen as the prime goal of 
language, all the communicative concepts will be 
represented at every stage of any program in 
French as a second language. The degree of 
sophistication in expressing these concepts will 
vary according to the needs, interests, and 
language background of the students and the 
intensity of the program. 


In the beginning, students express their ideas in 
a straightforward manner. As they progress, in 
accordance with the intensity of the program and 
their motivation, they will express themselves 
with increasing sophistication — with a richer 
vocabulary and a greater command of language 
structures. 


Language Skills 


The four language skills are the vehicles that 
students use to communicate meaning. Activities 
should be based on the needs and interests of 
students and should promote, in an integrated 
manner, the understanding and use of authentic 
language in all four skills. At the same time, the 
development of language skills cannot be separ- 
ated from the other three program components — 
language knowledge, cultural understanding, 
and language-learning awareness. 


Listening and Speaking 


It is assumed that French will be the language of 
communication in class, since classroom inter- 
action provides students with opportunities to 
speak in French and to hear French spoken. 
These opportunities are the major learning 
experiences for developing listening and 
speaking skills. In real-life situations, listening 
and speaking are inseparable; therefore, these 
skills should be developed together in the 
classroom. The listening and speaking activities 
in which students engage in the second-language 
classroom will support their learning across the 
curriculum. 


In the course of speaking activities, students can 
be encouraged to become aware of the person to 
whom they are speaking, of the situation in 
which the exchange is occurring, and of the exact 
meaning they are trying to convey. While stu- 
dents will improve their level of proficiency 
mainly through frequent opportunities for 
meaningful exchanges, opportunities for reflec- 
tion on and explanations of effective language 
use are also important. 


Students can participate daily in activities 
involving person-to-person interaction, such as 
the following: 

— asking and answering questions about subject 
matter, reading material, classroom manage- 
ment, personal concerns and interests, and 
topical issues; 

— discussing subject matter, reading material, 
topics of interest, etc., in small and large 
groups; 

— correcting their spoken French in response to 
peer or teacher prompting; 

— giving or following instructions. 


Students can also participate in a variety of 

planned oral activities, such as: 

— leading and reporting on group discussions; 

— playing roles in dramatizations and 
simulations; 

- singing and listening to songs; 

— listening to and telling stories; 

— preparing and giving oral presentations; 

— engaging in conversation and discussion, 
whenever possible, with a variety of native 
French speakers (exchange students, 
community resource people, guest speakers, 
etc.); 

— conducting interviews and discussions with 
their teacher and peers; 


— listening to, viewing, and responding to a 
variety of French-language audio-visual 
materials (documentaries, feature films, 
television programs, etc.); 

— attending plays and other live performances 
given in French, whenever possible. 


The table on page 11 provides guidance on the 
kinds of oral activities that students can be 
expected to participate in at each grade level. 


Reading 


Reading is a skill that can be learned, an activity 
that can be fostered, and a learning tool that can 
contribute significantly to a student’s develop- 
ment. It also constitutes a bridge between speech 
and written expression. 


An effective reading program will make use of 
all the language skills. Listening and speaking 
activities can motivate students to make the 
effort required to understand what they read. 
Post-reading activities, such as discussions, role 
play, and writing about what has been read, can 
give students the opportunity to assess and 
modify their understanding. Thus the reflection 
and the listening, speaking, and writing activities 
that accompany and complement students’ read- 
ing all contribute to their reading with under- 
standing and enjoyment. 


In order to help students appreciate that reading 
is not simply a question of decoding letters on a 
page, teachers can develop classroom reading 
activities that involve searching for meaning in 
the text and that foster problem-solving and 
evaluation skills. 


Two kinds of responses are involved in active 
reading: one is based on such individual factors 
as age, personality, and values, and the other is 
based on the reader’s sense of narrative, derived 
from previous experiences with books and expo- 
sure to the conventions of literature. In shared 
reading experiences, the teacher will encourage 
students to bring their own knowledge and 
experience of language and the world to their 
reading and exploration of the author’s meaning 
and intention as revealed in the text. 


Two distinct types of reading should be prac- 
tised. Intensive reading is the careful study of a 
selection, with attention to details of content, 
expression, and meaning, by individuals, small 


groups, or large groups with teacher assistance. 
Extensive, personal reading is independent read- 
ing by individuals for information and enjoy- 
ment. A variety of materials appropriate for 
independent reading without teacher assistance 
should be provided so that students can choose 
reading selections that interest them. 


Teachers will normally choose only certain sec- 
tions of a work for intensive study and assign the 
other sections for extensive reading. By the time 
students reach Grade 7, extensive reading and 
reading in preparation for intensive study can be 
done outside class, with some direction from the 
teacher. However, there are times when both 
intensive and extensive reading can be done in 
the classroom. 


All reading is an essential part of developing 
language skills and knowledge and at the same 
time a way of discovering and exploring new 
ideas. Students will become aware that, in read- 
ing, they are responding to the ideas, opinions, 
and feelings expressed by the author. They 
should be encouraged to notice the use that 
authors make of words, sentences, and the organ- 
ization of ideas in order to convey their meaning, 
create an atmosphere, or make a point. They can 
also be encouraged to respond critically to the 
material they read and to use the ideas, language 
skills, and knowledge they acquire through read- 
ing in their own oral and written communication. 


A reading centre or class library is an essential 
permanent feature of the classroom, and one that 
should be designed to foster both independence 
and enjoyment in reading. A variety of reading 
material should always be available in the class- 
room to stimulate students’ interests, broaden 
their exposure to different forms, genres, and 
styles, and instil a love of reading. 


Selecting Reading Materials 


In selecting reading materials, consideration can 
be given to the cultural content, the thematic 
relationship to other work in the language arts 
and other courses, and the way in which the 
materials complement the works or topics pre- 
viously studied. The availability of films, plays, 
and television programs that can be used in con- 
junction with a work can also be considered. 


Teachers may find the following questions useful 
in selecting reading materials: 


— Are the materials appropriate to the type of 
program given and to the students’ age, 
language competence, and interests? 


— Are they relevant to the students’ experience? 
— Are they worth reading? 


— Do they contain readily identifiable elements 
of good writing? 


— Do they use language that is appropriate for 
the students’ active vocabulary? 


— Do they have potential for a variety of 
follow-up activities? 


— Are they of an appropriate length to maintain 
interest and to permit balance in the program? 


— Do they complement students’ reading in 
French throughout their school program? 


— Do they contain bias or stereotyping? If so, 
how will the bias and stereotyping be 
addressed? 


Students at all levels will need opportunities to 

read, both for enjoyment and information, a rich 

variety of materials representing different forms, 
genres, and styles. Materials may include some 
of the following: 

— signs, charts, and other graphic represen- 
tations of information in the students’ 
environment 

— selections from the students’ own writing 

— notes on the board, on overhead transpar- 
encies, or the experience-chart paper 

— books and stories for children and young 


people 
— selections from magazines and newspapers 


Reading materials can be found in the home, the 
class and school libraries, and public libraries 
and other community resource centres. An effort 
should be made to present materials from dif- 
ferent French-speaking areas and different 
periods of literature. 


As their reading skills develop, students may use 
guides to reading, such as organizational charts, 
headings, preliminary questions, and tree dia- 
grams. They will eventually learn to develop 
their own reading guides to assist them in 
extracting information from factual material and 
in analysing such information. They may also 
read material that relates to another subject. 


Reading activities will naturally complement and 
enrich listening, speaking, and writing activities, 
and reinforce learning in all other areas of the 
curriculum. (Suggested reading activities for 
students are outlined in the table on page 12.) 


Writing 


Students learn to write by writing. At all levels, 
teachers will wish to create an atmosphere that 
encourages risk taking and fosters enjoyment. By 
providing students with writing files or folders 
and involving them frequently in sustained 
writing, teachers will help students understand 
the writing process and appreciate their own 
development as writers. 


Writing evolves naturally out of a student’s per- 
sonal interests, reading, cultural pursuits, and 
learning experiences in other areas of the cur- 
riculum. Writing activities should include a 
balance of shorter and longer pieces selected by 
either the students or the teacher. (Suggested 
writing experiences are outlined in the table on 
page 13.) Teachers can ensure that students have 
opportunities to choose various forms and styles, 
and that they write for a variety of purposes and 
audiences. Most writing should be undertaken in 
class, where teachers and peers are available 

to confer with students and assist them in 
formulating ideas and in revising and editing 
their work. 


Throughout the writing process, teachers can 
demonstrate specific aspects of writing and 
guide, facilitate, monitor, and evaluate students’ 
development in writing. As students gain 
independence as writers and develop skill in 
writing clearly and accurately, their self-esteem 
and sense of achievement will increase. 


Planning a Writing Program 


In order to develop their writing skills, students 

will need opportunities to: 

— use the variety of models of writing encoun- 
tered in their reading program; 

— practise expository, descriptive, and narrative 
writing in a variety of forms, such as composi- 
tions, reports, scripts, poems, journal entries, 
and letters; 

— share and discuss their writing with their 
peers before revising and editing; 


complete short writing tasks on a regular basis 
and a few longer assignments, some of which 
will be used for evaluation purposes; 

revise and edit selected writing assignments 
before submitting them for evaluation or 
publication; 

write for a specific audience; for example, they 
could write a piece on a topic of current 
interest in the school for another class, a 
storybook for their peers, a letter to a pen pal 
or a friend, or an item to be included in the 
school announcements, the school newspaper, 
or the school yearbook; 

keep a writing folder throughout the year 
containing work in progress as well as 
completed pieces; 

express their ideas through teacher- and self- 
directed creative writing. 
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Language Knowledge 


The purpose of the language knowledge com- 
ponent of French language arts programs is to 
allow students to develop the awareness and 
understanding of the structure of language 
necessary to enhance their ability to 
communicate. 


Awareness of language structure and of its 
relationship to meaning enables students to use 
the language they have already mastered cor- 
rectly as well as to learn new expressions more 
easily and more effectively. By occasionally 
focusing on language knowledge within an 
integrated language arts program, teachers can 
provide students with an additional tool to 
improve their oral and written expression. This 
type of awareness or knowledge of language 
structure also satisfies students’ intellectual 
curiosity about language and increases their 
confidence in manipulating it. 


Instruction in all formal aspects of language 
should be planned in response to students’ 
communicative needs. It should be carried out 
for the most part inductively within the context 
of learning activities in the classroom. 


Language knowledge can be divided into the 
following categories: 

— grammar 

— vocabulary 

— discourse competence 

— socio-linguistic awareness 


Grammar 


Grammar is concerned with language as a sys- 
tem and includes elements such as morphology, 
syntax, and phonology. These elements deter- 
mine the choice and order of words needed to 
express meaning in a way that is understandable 
to both the speaker/writer and the hearer/ 
reader, as well as the pronunciation of words. 
Young children are able to use language correctly 
with some intuitive understanding of the under- 
lying rules. They can discover, compare, and 
replicate patterns in the language they hear and 
read, and apply them in new contexts in their 
own speaking and writing. 


Teachers may provide opportunities to focus on 
all aspects of grammar as their students’ 
language needs and abilities develop. Instruction 
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in grammar will vary in formality and inten- 
siveness. In encouraging students to employ the 
communicative concepts and perform the com- 
municative functions appropriate to their age and 
competence in French, teachers can ensure that 
grammatical structures are presented at a time 
and in a way that allow students to integrate the 
new knowledge into their developing language. 


When grammar is taught in response to the com- 
municative needs of the learners, it is difficult to 
determine a sequence for teaching its structures. 
However, in order to assist teachers in planning 
their programs, a suggested sequence for 
teaching grammatical structures is outlined in 
Appendix A of this resource document. 


The language competence of students should be 
the main criterion for determining a sequence for 
the introduction of grammatical structures; they 
should be able to participate in the full range of 
classroom activities needed to explore the struc- 
tures to be introduced. In part, the language 
requirements of these activities will flow out of 
the students’ spontaneous choice of conversa- 
tional topics and out of the themes selected for 
exploration. Other criteria for planning such a 
sequence include the usefulness of certain struc- 
tures, the frequency with which they occur in 
natural language use, and the degree of difficulty 
they present for second-language learners. For 
example, gender differentiation is a feature of 
French grammar that is encountered frequently 
and is useful to master, but is also difficult. 
Attention needs to be drawn to it early and con- 
sistently. Nouns should always be taught with 
articles. Gradually, adjectives and participles can 
be drawn into the network of words requiring 
agreement. 


The difficulty of grammatical structures can be 
determined through observation of points of 
interference between English (or the student’s 
first language) and French, as well as through 
assessment of the intrinsic complexity of a struc- 
ture. Teachers will need to distinguish between 
those structures that they will expect their stu- 
dents simply to understand in oral and written 
French and those that they will expect their 
students to use correctly in their own speech and 
writing. 


At all ages, the teaching of grammar and of all 
formal aspects of language will consist mainly in 
providing students with opportunities to hear, 
read, and produce a rich variety of language 
through their daily activities. As teachers talk 
and read to students, and as students respond to 
teachers’ attentive and supportive demonstration 
of language use, learners tend naturally to pro- 
duce increasingly complex language patterns and 
to become aware of their control over their use of 
language. 

As students get older, more frequent oppor- 
tunities should be created to focus consciously on 
the use of grammar and its function in express- 
ing meaning more effectively. These opportun- 
ities will continue to be provided both in the 
context of the program and in response to the 
students’ everyday communicative needs. As 
these needs become more sophisticated, students 
should be motivated to make the necessary effort 
to ensure that their control of the formal aspects 
of language keeps pace with their language use. 
Such an effort is especially important for 
students in extended and immersion programs, 
since students in these programs usually cannot 
take advantage of a natural French-language 
environment outside the classroom to advance 
their learning. 


Attention to correct pronunciation can form a 
natural part of all oral activities. Through 
frequent exposure to standard French — through 
the teacher’s speech, audio and visual resources, 
and guest speakers — and through classroom 
interaction, students will have the opportunity to 
learn to speak with correct pronunciation. 


Vocabulary 


Vocabulary, like grammar, is learned through 
frequent exposure to meaningful language use. 
Teachers’ use of vocabulary in all integrated 
language activities should reflect the natural 
language of native speakers, but should at the 
same time be responsive to the particular needs 
and problems of second-language learners. In 
developing their vocabulary, students should be 
encouraged to take into account the requirements 
of their school subjects and activities as well as 
their personal interests outside school. 
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Criteria for presenting vocabulary include: 

— usefulness for the students’ needs (generic 
words); 

— frequency in natural use (concrete everyday 
vocabulary); 

- difficulty; 

— availability of pictorial or concrete illustrations 
of the word; 

— variety and balance; 

— relevance for other subjects and out-of-school 
experiences. 


Teachers may wonder about which variety of 
French they should be teaching. When there are 
differences in usage between the French spoken 
in Canada and the language used in other franco- 
phone countries, students should be made aware 
of these differences. If a choice must be made as 
to which forms are learned by students, priority 
should be given to the Canadian vocabulary and 
forms. 


Along with vocabulary related to specific themes, 
a knowledge of general terms such as une per- 
sonne, un objet, un lieu, un appareil, un endroit, and 
verbs such as se trouver, employer, servir a, as well 
as prepositions and relative pronouns will help 
students make themselves understood even if 
they do not know the precise words they need to 
express their meaning. In addition, students need 
to learn useful patterns for forming words, 
including prefixes such as re- and suffixes such 
as -ment. 


Certain items of language knowledge relate 
closely to vocabulary. They should be taught in 
context, not in isolation. Here are some sample 
groups of items that will help students enrich 
their vocabulary. Some will present greater dif- 
ficulty than others: 
— nouns that vary by gender: le caissier, la 
caissiére, le vendeur, la vendeuse 
— irregular adjectives: beau, belle, bel 
— agreements: adjectives, verbs, pronouns 
— numbers: ordinal, cardinal 
— adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions 
— interjections 
— abbreviations 
— homonyms: 
peu | peux | peut 
on | ont 
ala 
sont / son 
ou | ou 
m’a | ma 


t’a / ta 

l’a / la 

ses | ces 

non | n'ont 

dent / dans | d’en 

sept | cet / cette 

s‘est | sait | sais | c'est 
mais | met 

sans | s’en | cent / sang 
se | ce 

ni / n'y | nid 


Appendix B contains an outline of the kinds of 
vocabulary that will probably prove useful to 
most extended and immersion students as they 
progress from the early stages of the program to 
graduation. 


Discourse Competence 


Discourse competence refers to knowledge of 
how to combine forms and meaning in order to 
produce speech or writing. In producing spoken 
or written communication that is understandable 
to others, speakers and writers link words, sen- 
tences, and paragraphs according to set conven- 
tions. Use of these conventions results in 
coherence in meaning and cohesion in form. 


Awareness of the conventions used in opening, 
sustaining, and concluding discourse is generally 
developed through frequent participation in 
meaningful oral and written exchanges. Older 
students will benefit from opportunities to con- 
sciously focus on appropriate and imaginative 
ways of applying their knowledge of structure 
and vocabulary in oral and written assignments. 
The selection of pronouns, conjunctions, parallel 
structures, and synonyms to create the 
appropriate or desired effect is an important part 
of the ability to communicate effectively. 


Socio-linguistic Awareness 


This aspect of language knowledge refers to the 
awareness of the social and cultural context in 
which communication takes place and to the 
ability to select the appropriate language for a 
given context. Students need to understand that 
the effective use of language does not consist in 
the application of a static code; it is a dynamic 
process in which participants are constantly 
making choices from their repertoire of language 
items. The choices they make are determined by 


the nature of the idea or feeling to be communi- 
cated, the purpose of the communication, the 
setting, and the audience for whom the commun- 
ication is intended. Even young children realize 
that they adjust their speech in keeping with the 
requirements of their audience — that they speak 
differently to friends their own age, to parents, to 
teachers, and to older acquaintances. 


As students progress through the program, they 
will be provided with increased opportunities to 
become aware of the levels of language they hear 
and read, and to enhance their ability to vary 
and enrich their own use of language through 
practice. Such features as the appropriate use of 
vous or of the conditional tense can be taught and 
practised in contexts that reflect relevant real-life 
situations. 


Socio-linguistic competence is closely linked to 
language-learning awareness (see pages 17 to 18), 
since both involve an appreciation of the role of 
language in social interaction. 


Cultural Understanding 
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Language closely reflects the values, manners, 
and customs of the culture in which it is rooted. 
As students increase their understanding and 
appreciation of the cultural context of French, the 
quality of their communication with speakers of 
French will be enhanced. As they continue to 
learn French, they should increase their aware- 
ness of the variety of French cultures in Canada 
and throughout the world. Extended and immer- 
sion French programs seek to instil in students 
an understanding of and appreciation for French- 
speaking peoples and their cultures, without 
detracting in any way from the students’ identifi- 
cation with and appreciation for their own native 
language and culture. Through this under- 
standing, students will be able to communicate 
more effectively with French-speaking people 
and to appreciate the relationship between 
language and culture. 


The term “culture” is generally used in two 
senses. It may be defined in social terms as a 
composite of the elements of the shared life of a 
community, including language, art, history, 
social customs, traditions, values, and the 
physical environment. It may also be used more 
narrowly to refer only to great achievements in 
the artistic and historical life of a people. While 
there is a place in the language arts program for 


both these aspects of culture, it is culture in the 
social sense, the way people live, that should be 
stressed. The use and development of language 
is also an aspect of culture, since it reflects the 
manners and values of the people who use the 
language in daily life. Skill in using a language 
includes awareness of the social context in which 
it is used. 


Topics for the cultural component will grow out 
of teachers’ and students’ interests, experience, 
and reading. The media and other curriculum 
areas will be useful sources. 


The following topics can be included in the 
cultural component: 

— social customs 

— leisure activities 

— the arts 

— the media 

— family relationships 

-— food and drink 

— clothing and possessions 

— geography and the environment 

— lifestyles 

— education 

— science and technology 

— public institutions 

A selection of these topics is developed in more 
detail in Appendix C, which suggests how the 
topics can be introduced at various levels 
according to students’ ages and interests. 
Information about French-speaking cultures can 
be made most meaningful to students of all ages 
by making objective comparisons with their own 
cultures and identifying similarities and dif- 
ferences without introducing value judgements. 


The following set of criteria will help teachers 
plan cultural activities that are free of stereo- 
typing and bias. 


Appropriateness. Does the activity increase 
understanding of the culture or cultures? Does it 
help to create a positive image? Would this pre- 
sentation be supported by members of French- 
speaking communities? 


Accuracy. Does the activity provide a correct 
interpretation of the culture? Can suitable 
references be obtained to establish accuracy? 


Currency of information. Is the activity relevant 
to contemporary experience? Are these values/ 
customs still a part of the current lifestyle of the 
French-speaking communities being studied? 


Freedom from stereotyping. Does the activity de- 
vote attention to universal features of the human 
condition or does it concentrate solely on dis- 
tinctive cultural manifestations? Does the activity 
avoid creating or reinforcing stereotyped images 
of French-speaking people? Are members of the 
French-speaking community presented as real 
people with individual character traits? 


Availability of resources. Are basic resources 
(materials and personnel) available to develop 
the activity? 


Suitability for student level. Is the activity 
suitable for the level of skills and understanding 
of the students? 


Potential for meeting curriculum objectives. To 
what extent does the activity provide opportun- 
ities for achieving the goals of the cultural 
component of the program? 


Language-Learning Awareness 
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This component includes experiences that will 
develop a consciousness of the processes in- 
volved in learning and using language, of the 
nature of language, and of its role in human 
endeavour. Experiences in this area go beyond 
the learning of a specific language and are 
therefore known as “metalinguistic”. This com- 
ponent will challenge students to ask questions 
about language and lead them to an under- 
standing of language. 


Metalinguistic awareness is normally developed 
through reflection on language. Such reflection is 
generally initiated by the teacher, but must in- 
volve the learner actively. In order to participate 
effectively in activities that encourage reflection 
on language and language learning, students will 
need to acquire an increasing knowledge of the 
words and phrases used to discuss language. 


Activities designed to encourage reflection 
should focus on questions that engage students 
in thinking and talking about communication, 
language, and their own language learning. Stu- 
dents’ attempts to organize and articulate their 
thoughts on what and how they are learning are 
themselves a valuable learning experience and an 
enlightening source of information for the 
teacher. Students can clarify and communicate 


their understandings to other learners by 

discussing: 

— personal experiences as language learners; 

— things they learned and understandings they 
gained as a result of a classroom learning 


To assist teachers with planning language- 
learning awareness experiences and activities that 
are suited to the age, background, and interests 
of the students, an outline of suggested topics 
and activities is included in Appendix D of this 


activity; document. These topics are organized into four 
— strategies and processes used in oral broad components: 
communication, reading, and writing; - language as communication 
— the way languages work; — the process of language learning 
— the way people learn languages; — the structure of language 
— aspects of the French language; ~- variety and change in language 


— similarities and differences between the French 
and English languages; 

— difficulties in learning and using French and 
strategies for overcoming these difficulties; 

— other languages in the classroom and in the 
world; 

— the benefits of learning French as a second 


language. 


In a program that crosses the boundaries of 
subject disciplines, these activities can be 
integrated with courses in English language arts, 
English as a second language, Native languages, 
heritage languages, classical studies, and 
international languages. 


A Framework for Classroom 
Second-Language Learning 


Language Skills 
¢ Listening 

¢ Speaking 

¢ Reading 

¢ Writing 
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METHODOLOGY 


Introduction 


Methodology in extended and immersion French 
programs, respecting the principles of language 
learning in general and second-language learning 
in particular, provides learning experiences that 
promote each student’s intellectual, social, 
physical, and emotional development. Teachers 
of extended and immersion programs create a 
rich French-language environment in which 
students are motivated to communicate ideas and 
feelings that are meaningful to them. Over the 
course of the program, all the program compo- 
nents can be integrated into learning opportun- 
ities appropriate to the age and stage of 
development of students. 


This section on methodology emphasizes the 
view that second-language teaching consists in 
the planning and delivery of integrated language 
activities. 


Integrated Language Activities 
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The prime aim of integrated language activities is 
meaningful communication. Therefore, they are 
designed to respond to students’ needs, interests, 
and learning styles, and to balance experiences 
initiated or directed by students with those 
initiated or directed by the teacher. They provide 
continuous opportunities for purposeful language 
use, capitalizing on the potential in all school 
and classroom activities for second-language 
learning. In planning and designing integrated 
language activities, teachers should draw both on 
their own strengths and interests and those of 
their students. 


Language Development Through 
Listening and Speaking 


In practice, integrated language activities balance 
and combine the program components — 
language skills, language knowledge, cultural 
understanding, and language-learning awareness 
— according to the students’ level of develop- 
ment. In the area of language skills, they include 


Oral Language Experiences 
for Beginners 


an appropriate balance of listening, speaking, 
reading, and writing as four interdependent 
skills. 


Integrated language activities also have the 
benefit of allowing for integration with other 
subjects. In elementary schools, French language 
arts in extended and immersion French programs 
will be integrated with other areas of the 
curriculum such as mathematics, environmental 
studies, and the arts. In secondary schools, 
themes designed to cross disciplines add a 
valuable dimension to the program. 


Reading, writing, listening, speaking, viewing, 
and dramatizing are processes that students 
engage in, most often in combination, to explore 
and to extend their ability to think, learn, and 
communicate. The skill and expertise with which 
students carry out these processes largely 
determine their success in all school subjects. 
Therefore, in the ideal extended /immersion 
French language arts program, students have 
daily practice in both expressing ideas and 
interpreting the ideas expressed by others. 


Since some students will rarely encounter French 
speakers outside the classroom, the role of the 
French immersion teacher as French-language 
model is critical. The teacher’s use of language 
should be natural and spontaneous, and at the 
same time adapted to the age and language back- 
ground of the students. Continual use of French 
by the teacher, in the context of activities that are 
of interest and relevance to the students and 
suited to their level of language competence, will 
motivate students to communicate in French. 


It is important that teachers not assume an 
excessively dominant speaking and decision- 
making role, and that they encourage and 
facilitate student involvement in planning and 
implementing the program. A key aspect of the 
teacher's role is to stimulate in each student a 
desire to learn and a sense of pride in achieve- 
ment. This fostering of individual responsibility 
and self-motivation is important in all divisions. 
As students get older, self-motivation is the key 
to achieving their potential in language learning 
and avoiding the tendency to perpetuate errors. 
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The development of an oral language base is 
crucial in the early stages of extended and im- 
mersion programs. Oral communication should 
be an integral part of all classroom activities. 
Through listening and speaking, students learn 
how to communicate effectively as they develop 
knowledge of the language. Oral language 
development provides the foundation that 
enables students to learn to read and write. 


Listening is a language skill that is fundamental 
to language acquisition. Even the youngest 
language learners know that sounds and speech 
carry a message. They listen and attempt to bring 
meaning to what they hear. With repeated 
experience in listening to French, students come 
to recognize the sounds of speech that represent 
specific objects and ideas. Through listening, they 
learn vocabulary and structures that they can use 
to communicate their own experiences, ideas, 
and feelings. 


Students in extended and immersion programs 
need many opportunities to hear French spoken 
and to understand the speaker’s message. It is 
not necessary that the students know every word 
in order to make sense of what is said; as stu- 
dents listen, they achieve understanding by using 
all available sources of information, including the 
speaker’s tone of voice, gestures, and situational 
clues. 


Teachers of beginning students provide a model 
of spoken French by adapting their language to 
their students’ level while continuing to com- 
municate naturally. They speak a great deal, 
describing their movements, classroom routines, 
actions, and emotions. They name objects and 
read and tell stories using pictures, puppets, and 
other appropriate materials. Through this 
approach students learn the vocabulary and 
structures necessary to start using the language. 


Initially students do not understand French; 
teachers of beginning students must, therefore, 
endeavour to: 

— provide visual support such as actions, ges- 
tures, facial expressions, and pictures and 
other illustrative materials; 

— ensure that students have frequent oppor- 
tunities for focused listening; 

— make extensive use of concrete materials; 

— provide daily routines in which vocabulary 
and structures are repeated in a meaningful 
context (e.g., calendar activities, counting 
games, reporting on the weather); 

— provide an oral language model, using 
controlled vocabulary and structures, short 
and simple sentences, and a controlled pace 


of speech. 


Students of extended and immersion French need 
to listen to and understand French speech before 
they can produce it themselves. From the start of 
the program, teachers should involve students in 
enjoyable and playful language activities such as 
singing songs, reciting poems and rhymes, and 
playing with sounds. As students listen and 
make their first attempts to say the words, they 
gain the experience and the confidence that pre- 
pare them to speak their first words and phrases 
in French. 


At first students will speak the French words 
they have learned within English sentences. They 
will begin to use basic French structures once 
they have internalized some of the language that 
they have heard and understood. The process of 
constructing oral language continues to develop 
as the students acquire more knowledge of the 
French language and practice in its structures. 


To encourage beginning students to speak 
French, teachers can provide a relaxed environ- 
ment in which it is natural and acceptable for 
students to express themselves in English until 
they become confident and competent enough to 
begin to use French. Teachers will employ easy 
and useful vocabulary and structures, and 
encourage students in all their attempts to use 
French. They should provide beginning students 
with frequent opportunities to practise words 
and expressions related to the classroom setting, 
and to join in repeating songs, comptines, pattern 
stories, and rhymes. 
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It is possible that some students will become 

discouraged in the early stages of the program 

because of the limitations of their language. It is 

important that teachers be sensitive to the stu- 

dents’ need for self-confidence; therefore, they 

should make a consistent effort to: 

— observe and monitor students’ behaviour 
closely for signs of stress; 

— provide positive reinforcement; 

— communicate regularly with parents 
concerning students’ overall progress. 


Focused Listening 


In addition to the listening that occurs as part of 
most classroom activities, teachers can provide 
opportunities for focused listening. These 
activities encourage students to listen carefully, 
think about what they have heard, and respond 
to it emotionally, mentally, verbally, and 
physically. 


Planned listening activities can include: 

~ listening to various materials in the listening 
centre (e.g., recorded stories, poems, songs, or 
oral exercises that involve following directions; 
students’ oral reports; materials read by the 
teacher); 

— listening to French on various audio media 
(e.g., television, radio, records, audiotapes); 

- playing listening games (e.g., «Simon dit», 
cumulative list games, bingo); 

— telling stories (e.g., personal anecdotes, tales); 

— attending live performances (e.g., plays, 
concerts featuring singers). 


Conversation and Discussion 


Discussion is an important part of every learning 
experience. New understandings are reinforced 
and extended when learners are allowed to talk 
about their thoughts and insights, and when they 
are given an opportunity to listen to others talk 
about theirs. Students at all levels need frequent 
opportunities to discuss their ideas and what 
they are learning. At the early stages, teachers 
must recognize that students need to use English 
to express themselves. However, as their oral 
language competence in French develops, stu- 
dents should be encouraged to conduct their 


discussions in French. These discussions can be 
led by the teacher or they can be directed by the 
students themselves. Whatever the approach 
taken, they will provide valuable opportunities 
for communication and learning. 


Students need to be involved in discussions on a 
regular basis and in a variety of groupings — both 
in pairs and in small and large groups. Oppor- 
tunities for discussion arise naturally from the 
consideration of school activities or current 
issues. Discussion can also occur naturally in the 
course of participation at learning centres; during 
shared reading and writing experiences; as a part 
of conferences and lessons; and following 
learning experiences. 


Effective questioning techniques are essential 
tools for the second-language teacher. Skilful 
questioning can provoke useful and varied an- 
swers, and should stimulate students to express 
their thoughts. Question-answer exchanges in the 
second-language classroom can lead to true 
communication, a process in which the emphasis 
is on conveying meaning. What’s more, a 
teacher's well-stated questions may provide the 
support and encouragement that some students 
need to make the effort to express their ideas. 


The following guidelines are useful: 
1. Questions should be brief, precise, and logical. 


2. Questions should be carefully formulated so 
that they are understandable yet challenging 
to students. 


3. In formulating a question, the teacher should 
consider which answers students are capable 
of giving to it. 


4. Questions should contain signals for the 
students; teachers should train their students 
to recognize signals such as the question word 
or interrogative verb and teach them to use 
these to cue their responses. 


5. There should be variety in the types of ques- 
tion asked to accommodate each individual 
student’s ability, and questions should be 
posed in such a way that individual students 
do not feel pressured to answer a specific 
question. 


6. Normally, questions that require little more 
than oui or non should be avoided, but such 
questions may be appropriate at times for 
weaker students to consolidate their under- 
standing and to build confidence. Oui or non 
answers may also serve as an introduction to 
an expanded response. 


Small groups provide students with opportun- 
ities to discuss ideas spontaneously. In 
student-directed discussions, students can talk 
about books they have read, share information 
on a particular topic, brainstorm on a topic, and 
find solutions to a problem posed by the teacher 
or a student. 


Teachers can help students to become considerate 
and effective participants in discussion, 
regardless of the size of the group involved. 


Effective participation in discussion requires 

practice in the following skills: 

— listening to the speaker with concentration; 

— formulating clear and relevant questions and 
comments; 

— expressing disagreement politely; 

— being able to acknowledge the contributions of 
others; 

— drawing on personal experience to contribute 
to the discussion; . 

— being able to follow the thread of the 
discussion and being able to summarize the 
ideas discussed, if necessary; 

— making the necessary comments to keep a 
discussion focused; 

— being able to detect consensus and to build on 
it; 

— using humour effectively and appropriately. 


The teacher can initially provide some of the 
structures and vocabulary needed by the stu- 
dents to put these skills into practice. Gradually 
the students will contribute the expressions and 
idioms required in meaningful discussion and 
refine their use of them with regular practice. 


Drama 


Drama activities are especially appropriate and 
useful in a second-language program, for they 
develop both verbal and non-verbal communica- 
tion skills. Through drama, students are 
encouraged to give creative expression to ideas 
and emotions. Students should have opportuni- 
ties to practise a variety of dramatic techniques 
and strategies, including games, role playing, 
tableaux, mime, and improvisation. The content 
of the drama can be based on a selection from 
literature, a topic of study, or an event or 
situation of interest to the students. Drama 
presentations can be improvised or developed 
and rehearsed. When a dramatization is formally 
developed, students can consider the proper use 
of vocabulary and structures, appropriate ges- 
tures and expressions, and other relevant aspects 
of effective language use. 


Students should participate in a variety of drama 
activities throughout the school year. Drama 
activities can be incorporated in units of study in 
various subject areas. 


use this written outline effectively to achieve 
clarity and coherence in their presentation as 
well as to gain confidence. Although individual 
students will need varying types and amounts of 
written material to assist them in making an oral 
presentation, teachers should stress that the 
reading of a written text verbatim cannot be 
considered an effective oral presentation. 


The following techniques will assist students in 

making effective oral presentations: 

— making proper use of written aids; 

— making use of audio-visual material; 

— using variety in sentence structure and length; 

— varying one’s rate of speech and volume for 
desired effects; 

— holding the audience’s attention through 
frequent eye contact; 

— explaining new vocabulary and terminology 
for the audience or providing a written list of 
new words and terms; 

— making appropriate use of humour; 

— adhering to established time limits; 

— inviting audience participation when such 
participation is appropriate and useful. 


Some of the above techniques are more appro- 
priate for older students than for beginners. 


Oral Presentations 


Oral presentations are an effective strategy for 


teaching students to present information clearly Interviews 


to a small group or to the whole class. Oral 

presentations can take the following forms: 

— “show and tell”; 

— descriptions of events, places, people, and 
situations; 

— explanations or outlines of research projects; 

— readings of personal writing (prose or poetry); 

— demonstrations (e.g., of a technique or skill); 

— summaries or reviews of novels, plays, films, 
articles, or television or radio programs; 

— reports of group activities; 

— personal anecdotes; 

— speeches on topics of cultural or general 
interest. 


Formal presentations are usually developed from 
a written outline and so present an excellent 
opportunity to effectively integrate writing and 
speaking skills. Students should be encouraged 
to identify the elements of effective oral 
communication, so that they can make reference 
to them when they prepare the outline of their 
presentation. Students should be shown how to 


The use of interviews as a learning strategy can 
help students to develop the techniques and 
language used to elicit and give information. 
Students can interview each other on topics of 
personal and general interest or on topics related 
to classroom study. Interviewing can also be an 
effective drama strategy when students take on 
the roles of characters from literature, historical 
figures, or famous personalities. 


As well, students can interview French-speaking 
Visitors to the classroom in order to obtain 
information about a specific topic. For example, 
they might interview graduates of the school 
about their secondary or postsecondary expe- 
riences, senior citizens about historical events, 
other teachers about hobbies, or immigrants 
about life in other countries. 


Interviews can be conducted spontaneously 
without preparation or they can be prepared. 
When they are used for research purposes, 


interviews should be carefully prepared; 
preparatory activities can include writing an 
outline of the topics and information to be 
explored, making notes on the language 
structures and vocabulary to be used in 
formulating questions, and practising the new 
words and special terms required by the topic. 


Interviews can be recorded or videotaped in 
order to allow in-depth discussion, by the 
participants and/or the rest of the class, of both 
the content and the techniques used. They can 
also be transcribed as a basis for a magazine 
article or a news report. 


Debates 


Debates are an excellent strategy for teaching 
students to use language logically and coherently 
and to help them become aware of levels of 
language. Students must formulate arguments 
and counter-arguments using language that is 
both precise and calculated to persuade. The 
structure of debates and their competitive 
dimension make them an ideal and enjoyable 
vehicle for the practice of more formal language. 


Debates promote co-operative group work. Some 
members of a group can research a topic and 
prepare arguments while other members of the 
group participate in the debate. 


The structure of debates encourages students to 
think quickly and spontaneously. This exercise in 
turn leads to valuable practice in articulating 
ideas spontaneously and in response to a specific 
argument. 


Debates can vary in degree of formality, but the 

following elements will usually be involved: 

— a moderator and two or three speakers for 
each side (the affirmative and the negative) of 
a proposal or argument (the roles of these 
participants should be well defined); 

— strict rules concerning the order of speakers 
and the length of time allowed for speaking; 

— clear rules on the sequence in which 
arguments and rebuttals will be presented; 

— prepared speeches as well as impromptu 
rebuttals. 
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Games 


Oral language games support the development of 
speaking and listening skills in an enjoyable way. 
Games are a good motivating strategy because 
they provide fun and challenge and at the same 
time involve students intellectually, emotionally, 
and often physically. At all levels, games can be 
integrated into the language arts program as a 
means of introducing, reinforcing, and reviewing 
concepts, structures, and vocabulary. 


Teachers must ensure that the goal, format, and 
rules of any game used are clear and understood 
by all students. It may be useful to practise the 
game with the whole class before asking students 
to play it in smaller groups. 


The following are useful types of games that can 
be adapted to any age and level of language 
competence. 


Problem-solving Games 


Problem-solving games require students to make 
a decision, to resolve a conflict, or to overcome 
an obstacle or threat. 


Example: “Survival in the Forest” (or “Survival 
on a Desert Island”, etc.) 

A group must make some critical choices regard- 
ing food, shelter, and transportation in order to 
survive. 


Word Games 


Word games are designed to develop or reinforce 
vocabulary, structures, and other elements of 
language. They can also be used to clarify and 
reinforce comprehension. 


Example: Dictionary 

The teacher or a student chooses a word from the 
dictionary that is unfamiliar to the class or to the 
other members of the group. The students write 
a probable definition of the word in proper 
dictionary form. The definition that is closest to 
the real meaning (or the funniest, the most 
popular, etc.) wins. 


Commercial or Television Games 


Popular games can be adapted to serve the aims 
of the second-language classroom. 


Examples: Trivial Pursuit, “Jeopardy”, 
“Hollywood Squares”, “Wheel of Fortune”, 
Scrabble, Memory 


Such games can be adapted to focus on topics 
that reinforce units of study or themes, or that 
derive from novels under study. They can also be 
used to motivate students to explore new topics 
or ideas. 


Co-operative Games 


Co-operative games encourage students to rely 
on one another to complete a task. 


Example: Assembly Line 

A group of students must assemble a toy (e.g., a 
car) or gadget, or solve a puzzle by following 
instructions and working together co-operatively. 


Example: Group Crossword 
Each member of the group has a partial and dif- 
ferent set of clues; the puzzle can be solved only 
by sharing the information. 


Student-created Games 


Creating games is an excellent group activity for 
students; they gain confidence by contributing to 
classroom activities in an enjoyable and creative 
way. The writing of clear instructions for games 
is a good reinforcement of the writing skills 
involved in transmitting factual information. 


Examples: 

— dressing-up games 

— card games 

— board games 

— building games 

— dramatizations with puppets 

— games based on playing house, school, 
hospital 


Older students can create games for younger 
classes. The games created by students can be 
accompanied by a script or by music. 
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Teacher-created Games 


Teachers can invent or adapt a variety of games 
to bring a sense of fun and relaxation to the 
practice of important language patterns. 


Examples: 

— card games 

— board games 

— adaptations of television and commercial 
games 


Storytelling 


Teachers can often be storytellers — by relating 
interesting personal experiences, anecdotes, and 
tales appropriate to the age level of the students. 
Students not only enjoy listening to stories; they 
enjoy being storytellers themselves. Telling 
stories can promote students’ language compe- 
tence in French. More specifically, storytelling 
can: 

— extend students’ vocabulary; 

— provide opportunities to use a variety of 
language structures; 

— allow students to experiment with different 
levels of language; 

— encourage students to organize and order 
ideas before speaking; 

— promote fluency and expression in speaking; 

— develop students’ sense of narrative — i.e., 
their understanding of the elements that 
constitute a story as well as awareness of 
structure (beginning, middle, and conclusion) 
and technique; 

— help students become aware of the varieties of 
stories that are used (personal anecdotes, fairy 
tales, legends, jokes); 

— promote imagination and creativity; 

— support the development of listening skills. 


Storytelling can take many forms. Students can 
tell stories to a variety of audiences: a partner, a 
small group, or the entire class. They can tell 
stories individually or co-operatively with other 
students; they can tell them in person or they can 
record them. They also have the option of using 
various devices such as puppets and props and 
techniques such as role playing and mime. 


Strategies That Promote Storytelling Language Development Through Reading 


A few simple strategies will help students come 
up with ideas and will promote their enthusiasm = 


for storytelling. Reading for Beginning Readers 


— Students can retell familiar stories or stories 
they have heard or read. 


— Students can retell a familiar story from a 
character's point of view. 


— Students can tell the story suggested by an 
unusual or interesting picture. 


— Using picture books that do not have a text, 
students can describe what is happening and 
can provide dialogue for the characters. 


— Students can dramatize a story as it is being 
told. 


Some more elaborate storytelling games may be 
found helpful, too. Here are a few suggestions. 


— The students sit in a circle. The student (or the 
teacher) who holds a “talking stick” (baton 
raconteur) begins a story. The story is built as 
each student, upon receiving the talking stick, 
contributes new ideas. Each student adds two 
sentences to the story. 


— The teacher tells a story and every so often 
pauses to point to a student who adds an 
appropriate word or phrase. «II était une fois un 
grand ... Il aimait beaucoup ... Mais sa seule 
difficulté, c’était ...» 

— The students work in pairs. One student 
retells the story that the teacher has already 
read or told to a partner. The partner in turn 
tells the story back to the first student. 


— The teacher establishes a setting and a 
situation (e.g., une féte médiévale). Each student 
assumes the identity of a character in the 
situation (un chevalier, la reine, le fou du roi, etc.) 
and tells an interesting incident that he or she 
witnessed. 


— The students sit in a circle. Two students tell a 
story, each one telling a portion of the story 
and then letting the other continue. The other 
students take the parts of the characters and 
objects and act out the story silently. Another 
way of playing this game is to have the 
actors make up their dialogue as the story 
progresses. 
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Knowledge about reading begins to develop be- 
fore children enter school. Preschoolers vary in 
their awareness and understanding of writing 

as a form of communication, although many 
children come to school knowing that the written 
word carries meaning, that it makes sense, and 
that it serves a useful purpose. Previous 
experience with books and stories will influence 
the rate at which beginning readers develop into 
independent readers. In planning instruction 
and supporting the process of learning to read, 


_ teachers need to be aware of the beginning 


readers’ background knowledge of written 
materials as well as of their experience in and 
comprehension of oral French. 


Reading, like listening, is both a receptive and an 
active process. The act of reading is not simply a 
matter of deciphering letters; it is an act of 
construction. The reader builds meaning from 
the text by bringing his or her experience, 
knowledge, and imagination to bear upon the 
author's perspective. Reading, then, is an active 
process of constructing meaning. 


By using books that make sense to the students, 
that offer contextual clues and visual aids, and 
that use language that is natural and predictable, 
teachers can encourage beginning readers to 
focus on meaning, so that they come to see 
written text as meaningful and purposeful. 


Three key strategies are used in cyclical fashion 
by the reader to create meaning from a written 
text: prediction (the reader forms a hypothesis 
based on the cueing systems); confirmation 
(the reader confirms, rejects, revises, or corrects 
predictions as he or she reads on and comes 
across new or additional information); and in- 
tegration (the confirmed predictions are inte- 
grated into broader understanding). 


The text provides the reader with cues. The pro- 
ficient reader uses all three cueing systems: 
semantic (cues that relate to the meaning of the 
words); syntactic (cues pertaining to the struc- 
tural relationships among words and sentences, 
including word order, tense, number, gender, 
etc.); and graphophonemic (cues derived from 


the letters, the words, and the potential sound 
representation of the words). Illustrations or 
supplementary visual aids that clarify the text 
can also be used to help second-language readers 
in their attempts to derive meaning from the text. 


Use of the semantic information is linked to the 
reader’s previous experiences with the concepts 
involved and with his or her comprehension 

of oral French. Response to the syntactic 
information may be less automatic for beginning 
second-language learners, who do not yet have 
the same mastery of the syntax of French as of 
their first language (albeit subconsciously). In 
using the graphophonemic system, the first few 
letters of any word are most important, and often 
trigger the reader to call upon the other cueing 
systems to construct meaning. Reading for 
meaning involves interaction among all three 
cueing systems. 


Semantic cues will be meaningful if the reader 

can relate personal experience and background 

knowledge to the text. To help students extend 
their background knowledge and develop facility 
in using semantic cues, teachers can: 

— provide many opportunities to listen and to 
speak; 

— use complete texts (nursery rhymes, poems, 
stories, etc.); 

—- provide opportunities for exposure to French 
culture by organizing outings to the theatre, 
concerts, or exhibitions involving French 
artists; 

— read aloud to students daily; 

— discuss the topic, title, and illustrations before 
the reading to determine previous knowledge 
and familiar vocabulary, and verify them 
throughout; 

— give a purpose for reading (e.g., to follow 
directions, to find information, to derive 
entertainment); 

— encourage personal response through open- 
ended questions and activities; 

— encourage looking at books and reading 
independently on a daily basis; 

— encourage parents to read to their children, in 
English or their first language, and discuss the 
reading with their children; 

— provide a variety of story experiences (e.g., 
big-book choral readings, taped stories for 
listening, puppet presentations, flannel-board 
story cutouts); 

— view and discuss films and television pro- 
grams that are appropriate for the age level 
and language competence of students. 


Zs 


The students’ knowledge of the structures of 
language will normally be developed orally 
before they will be able to apply the syntactic 
cueing system to reading in French. To help 
students develop a knowledge of the syntax of 
the French language, teachers can: 

— read material in which the same structural 
patterns are repeated (students may try to 
incorporate these in their early writing); 

— read aloud a variety of materials; 

— expose students to pattern books, poetry, 
songs, and rhymes that contain repeated 
language patterns; 

— draw attention to language patterns (this can 
be done easily with big books); 

— have students dictate sentences and stories 
to be recorded on chart paper, in student- 
produced big books, etc.; 

— have students suggest possible words and 
phrases at appropriate points as they listen 
to stories; 

— have students reconstruct sentences they have 
previously encountered; 

— have students use the French language to 
explain, to ask questions, and to describe; 

— have students create new stories using the 
repeated structures they have encountered 
in pattern stories. 


Readers are able to use graphophonemic cues 
when they have some knowledge of the relation- 
ship between the written symbols and the 
sounds. To help students make use of grapho- 
phonemic cues, teachers can: 

— read and practise sounds in meaningful con- 
texts before isolating them (comptines, rhymes, 
songs); 

— allow beginning readers to see the text during 
read-aloud sessions, using a finger or pointer 
to highlight words and specific sound-symbol 
combinations; 

— have students follow the text in books individ- 
ually at the listening centre or in big books 
used with groups; 

— allow students to see the words of rhymes and 
songs written out after they have learnt them 
orally; 

— build a sight vocabulary through a variety of 
printed materials in the classroom environ- 
ment (signs, labels, word charts, books); 


— allow students to transcribe their stories using 
a typewriter or word processor so that they 
can see their own words in print; 

— teach word-attack skills (identifying initial 
sounds, prefixes, suffixes, and smaller words 
within larger words). 


Learning to read is a developmental process and 
students will progress from the beginning stage 
to the independent stage at different rates. 
Teachers can foster student growth through the 
activities and environment they provide. In 
general, a program that fosters reading 
development will provide: 

— a rich oral/aural environment to encourage 
the development of speaking skills; 

— arich print environment (big books; pattern 
books; talking books; wordless books; books of 
fairy tales, poetry, riddles; cartoons; signs; 
menus; materials giving directions; magazines; 
etc.); 

— reading material at various levels of difficulty 
so that readers at all stages are given the 
opportunity to experience success; 

— opportunities for exploring, manipulating, 
playing with, and interacting through 
language; 

— opportunities for co-operative group learning; 

— a learning environment in which individual 
needs are addressed and risk taking is 
encouraged so that the opportunities for 
success are increased. 


Evaluation in such a program will focus on each 
student’s growth and progress, taking into 
account his or her own starting point. Oral 
reading will be evaluated with the aim of 
planning individualized instruction that is based 
on each student’s skill in applying the cueing 
systems and use of reading strategies to create 
meaning from print. 


The Reading Process 


As students discover and learn to master the 
mechanics of reading, they progress to reading 
for information and enjoyment. These two 
purposes are common to readers from Kinder- 
garten through to secondary school, as are the 
reading strategies used and the cueing systems 
on which the strategies are based. Reading in the 
second-language program not only enhances the 


student's language development in French, but 
provides a way of learning about the world, both 
through the acquisition of information and 
through the enjoyable discovery, in literature, of 
the universality of much of human experience. 


At all levels, pre-reading, reading, and post- 
reading activities should be designed to support 
students’ progress in reading in French. These 
activities may be done with the whole class, in 
small groups, or individually. 


Pre-reading Activities 


Before beginning to read a selection, readers 
should be encouraged to undertake some 
preparatory exploration of the text, drawing on 
prior knowledge of both the topic and the 
language. Teachers can prepare students for 
reading an unfamiliar passage by creating 
interest in the reading material, providing 
contextual information, and introducing 
important vocabulary in context. Teachers can 
involve students in the kinds of pre-reading 
activities listed below: 

— discussing aspects of the text with the aim of 
developing interest, background, and key 
vocabulary; 

— asking questions about the material (Is it 
fiction or non-fiction? What type of fiction?); 

— making predictions based on the answers to 
the questions (If it is a fable, what can we 
expect?); 

— discussing pictures, diagrams, and other items 
related to the reading to set the scene and 
promote student interest; 

— giving a partial summary of the text to arouse 
interest, introduce new vocabulary, and elicit 
personal experiences related to the content; 

— discussing the selection to establish a purpose 
for reading; 

— brainstorming to determine how much 
students know about the topic and to provide 
them, if necessary, with the information they 
will need to understand the text. 


In addition, teachers will want to prepare stu- 
dents for reading a selection by clarifying 
potential problems and main ideas. They can 
focus on illustrations, titles, organization, length, 
and other elements and aspects of the text. 


A preliminary reading of a few paragraphs (by 
the teacher, the whole class, a group, or a single 
student) may be done to ensure general compre- 
hension of the ideas. 


Reading 


As readers progress through the selection, they 

continually predict, confirm, or reject possible 

meanings. Their individual experience both of 
the world and of literature will contribute to the 
interpretations and responses they will make 
throughout the reading of the selection. Although 
individual reading is largely an internal and 
abstract process, group activities built around the 
reading experience can help readers to construct 
meaning more easily. The following are some 
activities for students that may be used to 
support various kinds of reading experiences 

(group reading, guided reading, reading by the 

teacher): 

— holding class or group discussions during 
which the teacher verifies comprehension and 
elicits individual responses through open- 
ended questions; 

— making predictions throughout the selection 
and discussing changes in opinion; 

— asking key questions that help readers focus 
on events or ideas essential to comprehension; 

— listening to a recorded reading of the work 
being studied (by the author, a native speaker, 
or the teacher); 

— holding group discussions of problems 
encountered during reading. For example, 
the teacher might focus on a word that is 
unfamiliar to the students and ask: Does the 
position of the word suggest that it might be a 
noun or a verb? What might the word mean? 
The teacher will suggest that students reread 
for additional clues, read on for additional 
information, or stop reading to seek help; 

— developing a chart to plot graphically the 
action of the play, novel, or story; 

— talking about characters, motives, and out- 
comes; 

— reviewing the important ideas and the 
sequence of events. 


A useful technique that can be practised by stu- 
dents during group reading of longer selections 
is that of identifying appropriate breaking points. 
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Post-reading Activities 


After reading a selection, students will be en- 
couraged to reflect upon, respond to, and inter- 
pret the meaning of the text. Talking with others 
can help to clarify and enrich students’ 
understanding of the text by allowing them to 
share their ideas with others and to re-examine 
their interpretations in the light of the 
interpretations of others. Students, individually 
or in groups, can participate in a variety of 
post-reading activities that consolidate 
understanding, continue their exploration of 
meaning, and provoke personal response; for 
example, students can: 

— make oral presentations (videotaped or live) 
based on the selection or work read (these 
could take the form of plays, skits, or role- 
playing exercises); 

— watch a film based on the work or selection 
read or listen to an audiotape of it or of 
material related to it (this may also be done 
before the selection is read or while it is being 
read); 

— write an adaptation of the selection in another 
genre (e.g., rewrite a narrative passage as a 
dialogue, a short story as a play, a chapter as 
a radio play, a children’s story as a puppet 
play); 

— write a summary of a chapter, scene, or story 
(well-developed questions can help students 
develop the framework and will facilitate 
writing); 

— rewrite selected incidents or descriptions from 
another point of view (through the eyes of 
another character in the story, a reporter 
witnessing an incident, a new character 
introduced into the story); 

— develop an audio-visual presentation based 
on the selection or work (this may include 
tableaux, background music, voice-over 
recording, pictures, slides); 

— modify (either orally or in writing) elements in 
a story, play, or novel (the characters, the plot, 
the setting, etc.); 

— write a book-jacket summary to attract 
readers; 

— write a critical review of the work; 

— read another work by the same author or a 
work by another author on a related theme, 
and report on it, noting similarities and 
differences. 


Specific Strategies 


At all levels, teachers can help students become 
not only better readers, but eager readers who 
enjoy and choose French books. Students need 
extensive opportunities to read a wide variety 
of materials, for many purposes — enjoyment, 
discovery, acquisition of knowledge and 
information, development of self-awareness. 
Reading is part of the total curriculum. 
Classroom experiences at all levels should 
support readers in their attempts to interpret 
written materials and to become efficient readers. 


The activities that follow involve students in 
reading and foster growth in all language areas 
by integrating speaking, listening, and writing. 
Use of these approaches will vary according to 
the nature of the text, the purpose for reading, 
and the level of students’ reading ability. In 
Grades 7 to 12 and Ontario Academic Courses 
(OACs), certain strategies are more appropriate 
for extensive than for intensive reading. 


While independent reading has an important 
part to play in the development of students’ 
reading skills (see “Independent Reading”, 

page 31), there is no question that group work in 
reading has particular advantages for second- 
language learners, who need to develop the 
confidence to undertake the kind of experi- 
mentation with language that is such.a 
fundamental aspect of all language learning. For 
this reason, there is a distinct emphasis on group 
work in the reading strategies that follow. 


Reading Aloud to Students 


In reading aloud to students, teachers have an 
opportunity to demonstrate the pleasure that 
reading can give, stimulate students’ interest in 
books, give students access to material they 
cannot read on their own, and promote an 
appreciation of literature. 


Teachers can use materials that they themselves 
enjoy, materials that relate to the total cur- 
riculum, or works chosen by the students. 
Teachers should make sure that students are 
exposed to a variety of fiction and non-fiction 
works. Longer selections can be read over several 
days; shorter selections, such as poems, can be 
read daily. The teacher should read the selection 
through before reading it to the class to ensure 
an effective presentation. 
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In reading aloud to students, teachers give them 
the opportunity to listen to the sounds and 
rhythms of the French language as well as to 
vocabulary and structures that might not be used 
in daily oral exchanges. As students talk about 
the selection that has been read, they assimilate 
some of the vocabulary introduced in it. They 
will also gain practice in inferring the meaning of 
expressions that are unfamiliar to them, a skill 
that they will need in their independent reading. 


Reading aloud to students is important at all 
levels. Good literature, which may otherwise be 
inaccessible to students, is not only a medium of 
entertainment, but also a rich source of ideas and 
insights. Through open-ended questions, teachers 
can invite discussion in which ideas and inter- 
pretations are shared and clarified. 


Shared Reading 


In “shared reading”, students and teachers read 
familiar texts aloud together. Reading aloud in 
pairs or small groups encourages the partici- 
pation of students who lack confidence in their 
reading ability. In a group, readers have the 
opportunity to participate to the extent to which 
their skill and confidence allow. For this reason, 
groups should have a mix of reading abilities. 
Shared reading material should be read several 
times over a period of days; less confident 
readers will appreciate the opportunity to be- 
come familiar with the text. They will gradually 
progress from a “saying mode”, in which they 
merely repeat what they have heard or what they 
remember hearing, to a “reading mode”, in 
which they recognize the correspondence 
between the written symbols, the sounds, and the 
meaning of the word. Less proficient readers, 
particularly, need to feel that they have mastered 
this process successfully in order to gain 
confidence and motivation for reading. 


Guided Reading 


In “guided reading”, teachers work with small 
groups of students. The small-group setting has 
several important advantages; it gives the teacher 
increased opportunities for instruction and 
assessment, while allowing students to partici- 
pate in reading and discussion in a setting in 


which they feel more comfortable. The teacher 
can gain a sense of each student’s reading 
strengths and weaknesses, and can therefore 
‘modify instruction to meet individual needs. The 
teacher will be able to provide individualized 
instruction in the use of the cueing systems, in 
the requirements of different genres, or in the 
approaches to be used in responding to the text 
and interpreting its meaning. Each student 
should have a copy of the reading selection as 
the group carries out pre-reading, reading, and 
post-reading activities with the teacher. 


Students need to feel that the reading material is 
within their reach — that they will be able to read 
the material independently without experiencing 
any frustration. Teachers should guide the 
students through the process of constructing 
meaning, encouraging them to predict and con- 
firm their assumptions using all available cues. 
Open-ended questions will encourage students to 
think critically about what they have read; for 
example, they can be asked to express personal 
opinions or to evaluate a character’s behaviour. 


Independent Reading 


Independent reading — in the classroom or 
outside it - is an important experience in 
promoting reading development, enjoyment of 
French books, and discussion with others about 
books. A collection of books, chosen to 
accommodate a wide range of interests and 
abilities, should be available in the classroom. 
Independent reading can form part of the study 
of a picture book or novel, or an extensive 
reading assignment. Students will choose their 
own reading materials and read at their own 
pace according to their ability, purpose, and 
interest. At times, readers will be assigned 
individual reading tasks and asked to respond to 
what they have read; at other times, reading for 
personal enjoyment and understanding is all that 
is required. 


Reading Conferences 


Through reading conferences, teachers are able to 
observe students’ reading behaviour, attitudes, 
and skills. Individual or small-group instruction 
can be based on these observations of individual 
students’ strengths, weaknesses, and progress. 
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While retelling and recall questions will quickly 
reveal comprehension, open-ended questions, 
which call for critical thinking and personal 
opinion, are essential if students are to be fully 
engaged in the reading experience. 


Exploration of Responses to the Text 


Each reader brings to the reading experience his 
or her own store of knowledge and information, 
cultural orientation, personal experiences, 
emotional makeup, and French-language 
competence. Students will differ, therefore, in 
what they find in and derive from the text. To 
help students see and make connections between 
the experiences described in the works they read 
and their own lives, teachers must encourage 
them to participate in discussions of the text. By 
sharing their responses and interpretations with 
others, students can deepen their understanding 
and appreciation of what they have read. 


Students can enhance their responses to what 

they read by: 

— discussing the text (group discussions, 
dialogue, presentations); 

— dramatizing segments or elements of the text 
(role play, interviews of characters); 

— exploring the themes of the text in other 
stories, poems, or songs; 

— watching films of the work on videotape; 

— writing on the themes of the work (poems, 
plays, stories, diary entries); 

— reading books by the same author or by other 
authors of the same period; 

— illustrating aspects of the text using various 
media (illustrations, puppets, mobiles). 


Oral discussions give the teacher an excellent 

opportunity to encourage students to explore 

their responses, develop their language skills, 
and extend their thinking. In group discussions, 
teachers can: 

— provide important background and other 
additional information that will help students’ 
understanding of the text; 

— share the emotional responses of students and 
thus provide support and guidance as 
students work their way through the often 
difficult process of gaining self-knowledge; 

— contribute their own views and in so doing 
help students work out their interpretations of 
a passage; 

— introduce new language patterns, authors, or 
genres. 


Open-ended questions or comments can stimu- 
late class or group discussion throughout ie 
reading, for example: 


What are you thinking about? What pictures 
appear in your head? What memories are 
called to mind? 


What feelings do you experience? 
What do you think will happen? 


What questions occur to you? What puzzles 
you in this reading? 


Are the people similar to other people you 
have met? 


What comments do you have about the text at 
this point? 


What do you like or dislike? 
What might this expression mean? 


What do you think the author is trying to say? 


The range of student responses is sure to be 
broad. Reference to the following categories can 
help teachers assess the range of responses in 
classroom discussions or written comments: 


Personal responses. These responses include 
opinions on various aspects of the text, as well 
as expressions of feelings and references to 
personal experiences and memories evoked by 
the work. 


Topical responses. These responses focus on 
the issues raised in the text and can lead to 
comparisons between the views expressed by 
the author, the characters, and the readers. 


Interpretive responses. These responses focus 
on the text and involve students’ making 
inferences about what the author has said 
and bringing evidence to support their 
interpretation. 


Comments on form. These responses focus on 
the manner and effectiveness of the author’s 
mode of presentation, and include comments 
on the use of language, development of plot 
and characters, special effects, etc. 
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There may be other responses as well, including 
assessments of the text as a work of art and 
speculation about its place in the body of French 
literature. These responses can motivate students 
to undertake further reading and research; for 
example, they may wish to read books about the 
author, related historical texts, or other works by 
the author. 


As students read, they engage in different kinds 
of mental activities to process the text and derive 
meaning from it. On an immediate, subjective 
level, they picture the scenes in the text and 
identify or sympathize with the characters — in 
other words, they experience the story. Ona 
more abstract and objective level, they anticipate 
events, consider the meanings they have created 
from the text, and make considered, moral 
judgements about the text, the events, and the 
characters’ decisions. 


While all readers engage in these activities, the 
extent to which any reader engages in them 
(alone or in combination with others) will vary 
according to his or her prior experiences, 
purpose for reading, facility with written text, 
and comprehension of French. It will also vary in 
accordance with the context in which the text is 
read. 
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Language Development Through Writing 


Writing for Beginning Writers 


A child’s oral French skills reveal an intuitive 
sense of language structure and sequence. Since 
print is a graphic representation of oral language, 
learning to write depends on an oral language 
base. However, prior experience with print and 
books is also important, for it will influence the 
young child’s attitude towards and readiness for 
writing. 


Learning to write, as all language learning, is a 
developmental process. Because of the integrated 
nature of the four language skills (listening, 
speaking, reading, and writing) learning to write 
is supported by activities that promote the 
development of the other three skills. By pro- 
viding a wide variety of speaking and listening 
experiences, including frequent opportunities for 
students to express their thoughts and discuss 
their ideas orally, teachers can contribute to the 
oral language base that facilitates written 
expression. Similarly, reading experiences 
naturally foster the development of writing skills; 
exposure to books and other print materials not 
only contributes significantly to students’ 
vocabulary and language structures, but also 
provides students with models for their own 
writing. Activities that focus on writing itself, 
both independently and in co-operation with 
others, should be both meaningful and relevant 
for students and effective in developing specific 
writing skills. Activities that meet these criteria 
will help students become proficient writers of 
the French language. 


Writing to communicate is a complex task and 
involves more than putting words on paper. In 
trying to convey messages to a reader, a writer is 
constantly engaged in organizing thoughts, 
expressing them in writing, rereading and 
reassessing them, and often rewriting them. 
Writing, then, is not a single-step activity, but a 
process comprising four stages — planning, 
writing a draft, revising, and editing. Throughout 
these stages, writers focus on different aspects of 
the writing task (see “The Writing Process”, 
pages 35 to 37). 
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It is necessary to introduce beginning writers to 
the stages of the writing process gradually. They 
need encouragement to experiment with writing 
and to take risks with their use of language, as 
well as positive feedback on their initial attempts. 
Collaborative writing involving the whole class 
is particularly useful with beginning writers 
because it introduces students to the various 
stages of the writing task, from pre-writing to 
post-writing activities, and thus demonstrates 
the process that is implicit in all writing. 
Beginning writers will seldom make changes to 
their own writing, but introducing them to 
revision and editing techniques in whole-class 
settings will contribute to their understanding of 
the process. Practising collaborative writing in 
different formats will help students realize that 
one’s audience and purpose for writing are 
important considerations to keep in mind. 


Beginning writers will show interest in inde- 
pendent writing and in displaying or otherwise 
sharing what they have produced, but may 
initially prefer to draw and label. They will 
progress from unidentifiable squiggles to the use 
of upper-case letters. Sometimes they will be able 
to reread what they themselves have written. 
They will recopy French words and phrases on 
view in the classroom and will write from left to 
right. They will be aware that writing contains a 
message. 


To help beginning writers make progress in 

writing, teachers can: 

— surround students with printed materials 
(books, chart stories, labels); 

— read to the students several times a day; 

— help students develop the concept of a word 
by pointing out words in a text (big books are 
helpful here); 

— have students experiment with writing while 
carrying out independent tasks (e.g., 
completing an assignment at the writing 
centre); 

~— have students talk about their writing and 
display their work; 

— involve students in shared writing experiences 
(writing chart stories and daily calendar rou- 
tines, recording classroom events, etc.); 

— demonstrate that oral language can be 
recorded through writing. 


As students progress in the program, they will 
be able to express ideas and retell events in 
writing that is both distinctive and meaningful. 
They may occasionally use capitals and 
punctuation marks appropriately. They will tend 
to write phonetically, matching letters to sounds. 
To foster students’ development in writing, 
teachers can: 

— continue to involve students in shared reading 
experiences; 

— schedule daily silent reading periods; 

— involve students in frequent shared writing 
activities that emphasize the stages involved 
in the writing process (formulating ideas, 
writing a draft, revising, editing); 

— provide frequent opportunities for 
independent writing. 


With assistance from the teacher (in the course of 
writing conferences, for example), young writers 
will be able to undertake tasks such as minor 
revisions and proofreading, which they would 
not be able to attempt at this initial stage. 


The Writing Process 


Although approaches to writing vary from 
individual to individual, there are some common 
steps that most writers follow. The writing 
process involves three main phases: the pre- 
writing, writing, and post-writing stages. By 
helping students to understand the writing 
process and by encouraging them to practise the 
skills that come into play at each distinctive 
stage, teachers of language arts will ensure that 
students develop their skills in writing French. 


The Pre-writing Stage 


Before students begin to write, they need to 
establish a purpose for writing and an audience 
to whom the communication is directed. For 
example, students can write: 

— accounts of actual or imagined experiences for 
classmates; 

— stories for children; 

— letters to adults about matters of current 
interest (e.g., a letter to the editor of a 
newspaper expressing an opinion on a 
particular issue, a letter of thanks to the 
sponsor of the school’s sports team); 
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— poetry for an anthology of students’ poetry or 
the school yearbook; 

— articles, riddles, captions, or comic strips for a 
newspaper or magazine; 

— sketches for the school assembly; 

— journal entries recording observations for 
themselves or a close friend; 

— books for their friends. 


To broaden students’ experience with various 
forms of writing, teachers may find it helpful to 
expose students to relevant examples of good 
writing before they attempt to write their own 
stories. Teachers may also want to make students 
aware of distinctive formal elements in different 
genres; it may be useful, therefore, to display a 
broad range of writing in the classroom. Finally, 
teachers can help students develop a list of topics 
as well as a list of the types of writing they 
might wish to attempt. 


A variety of strategies can be used to help 
students choose a topic, organize their ideas, and 
select the approach (as well as some of the 
details) they will use in writing. For example, 
students can: 

— practise idea-generating techniques such as 
brainstorming, exploring themes, and drawing 
web diagrams; 

— reflect on personal experiences; 

— discuss topics with peers and/or the teacher; 

— research topics of interest; 

— read a variety of materials on topics that 
interest them, including other students’ 
compositions; 

— examine pictures that relate to topics that 
interest them; 

— draw or illustrate aspects of a topic or 
experience; 

— dramatize aspects of a topic or experience. 


Pre-writing activities are a critical component of 
the writing process for second-language students. 
Carrying out pre-writing activities in French 

will help students work within their level of 
competence in the language and approach the 
writing task with greater confidence. 


The Writing Stage 


1. Writing the first draft. In composing their 
first draft, students will tend to write down 
their ideas spontaneously without worrying 
very much about neatness, spelling, or style. 
As the writing evolves, students’ sense of their 
purpose for writing and of the audience for 
whom they are writing will become clearer. 
By talking with their peers and the teacher, 
they will clarify their ideas and develop their 
first draft. 


2. Revising. As students reflect on what they 
have written and consider the feedback they 
have received, they will likely want to revise 
their work. They may add or delete material, 
or make other changes to the content in an 
attempt to make their piece of writing more 
interesting or understandable. 


The following questions can help students 
revise their own and their peers’ work: 


— Have you covered all essential aspects of 
your topic? Which areas need more ex- 
planation, description, dialogue, etc., to be 
easily understandable? 


— Do you think your audience will under- 
stand and appreciate your piece? Which 
parts do you think your readers will 
appreciate the most? find difficult to 
understand? like or dislike? 


— Which sections could you improve? Should 
some sections be expanded? reduced? 
rearranged for clarity? 


— What do you like or dislike about your 
introduction? development? ending? What 
changes would make your piece funnier? 
clearer? more suspenseful? 


— Which sentences/words could be changed 
to make your meaning clearer? your 
narrative more interesting? more vivid and 
dramatic? 


— How can you improve your description of 
the setting? 


The use of word processors can facilitate the 
revision stage of the writing process. 


3. Editing. In editing their work, students con- 
centrate on various aspects of grammar, 
spelling, punctuation, and other mechanics of 
writing. They can use reference materials such 
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as dictionaries, books on grammar and usage, 
and classroom charts. Teachers can demon- 
strate editing techniques to the class by using 
students’ drafts on an overhead, a chart, or the 
chalkboard. (The teacher should always ask 
the students’ permission to use their drafts for 
this purpose.) 


The editing process involves patient and 

careful rereading of one’s text with an eye to 

the technical aspects of writing. The teacher 

and students can develop a checklist of the 

types of errors and weaknesses to look out for 

in editing. Such a checklist would include the 

following: 

— poor syntax or awkward sentence structure 

— faulty paragraph organization 

— grammatical errors 

— spelling errors 

— mechanical errors (punctuation, capitali- 
zation) 


As specific conventions of writing are taught 
in the writing program, students can add these 
to their checklist. 


The Post-writing Stage 


Students can share their finished pieces of writ- 
ing with others in a variety of ways. They can 
read their composition to a classmate, a group of 
students, or the teacher; they can record it and 
have others listen to it; they can post it on a 
bulletin board. They can also have it published — 
either by producing an independent publication 
themselves or by submitting it for publication in 
a class newspaper, magazine, or anthology. 


Students who want to produce their own publi- 
cation can type out their piece on a typewriter or 
key it into a word processor. They may also wish 
to illustrate their composition with drawings or 
photographs, and design a cover. The finished 
publication can be submitted for inclusion in the 
class or school library, so that students have the 
opportunity to share their work with students in 
other classes. 


When students decide to display or publish 
pieces of writing, teachers can assist them with 
the final edit to make sure that the writing is in 
standard French. 


‘The chart on page 37 lists the classroom activities 


that may accompany each stage of the writing 
process. This chart is designed to help teachers 
introduce a variety of activities into the writing 


program. 
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Specific Strategies 


Independent Writing 


Frequent opportunities for independent writing 
will help students become confident and skilled 
writers of French. An independent writing pro- 
gram allows students to develop their writing 
ability by practising and refining the skills 
involved in the various stages of the writing 
process. This approach is valuable in the 
language arts program because it promotes the 
development of all the language skills, as well as 
language knowledge and language-learning 
awareness. 


Independent writing assignments allow students 

to: 

— work at their own pace; 

— pursue their own interests in writing; 

— address their personal needs in writing, with 
assistance from the teacher as required; 

— share their writing with others and get 
feedback from the teacher and their 
classmates. 


The success of an independent writing program 
depends on students’ understanding of what is 
required at each stage of the writing process and 
of the methods they can use to develop the skills 
involved at each stage. If students are unfamiliar 
with these stages, it will be necessary to explain 
them. The development of a piece of writing 
collaboratively by the class, from the pre-writing 
to the post-writing stage, will familiarize 
students with the process of writing. 


In the course of an independent writing activity, 
students exercise all the skills and carry out all 
the tasks involved in the three stages of the 
writing process (see pages 35 to 36). The 
development of an independent piece of writing 
can extend over several days or weeks. Students 
should be encouraged to talk about their work 
with their peers and the teacher over the course 
of the process. 


Three other components of the writing program 
— the writing conference, the writing lesson, and 
the writing folder — can be used to support and 
enhance students’ progress in the independent 
writing program. 
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The Writing Conference 


A “writing conference” is a discussion of a stu- 
dent’s piece of writing. Such discussions can be 
held between individual students and the teacher 
or between individual students. Writing confer- 
ences offer opportunities for individualized 
instruction and assistance with specific writing 
tasks at any stage of the writing process. A 
discussion at the pre-writing stage can help the 
student identify possible topics or audiences. 
During the writing stage, a conference can assist 
the student in developing and organizing content 
and in revising and editing the piece of writing. 
A conference after a piece of writing has been 
completed allows the student to assess his or her 
personal growth as a writer. By focusing on 
strengths rather than weaknesses, the teacher can 
help the student gain the confidence and 
motivation to set new goals in writing. 


The focus and format of each conference are 
determined by the specific needs of the student 
at that time. Through questioning and instruc- 
tion, the teacher guides the student in improving 
his or her writing skills and techniques. Short 
conferences that concentrate on one or two 
important points are more effective than lengthy 
conferences that attempt to address many areas. 


The following techniques might assist teachers 

when they are conducting writing conferences: 

— responding primarily to the content of the 
student’s work and avoiding commenting only 
on neatness or such mechanics as grammar 
and spelling; 

— offering encouragement to the student by 
commenting on the positive aspects of his or 
her piece before going on to discuss revisions; 

— asking questions that encourage the student to 
reflect on and assess the composition; for 
example: What was your purpose in writing 
this paper? Do you think you accomplished it? 
What part of your composition do you like 
the most? What part of your work needs 
improvement?; 

— giving the student the opportunity to talk 
about his or her own writing. 


Conferences between students allow them to 
offer suggestions and give positive feedback to 
their peers. The teacher can help students to 
organize and conduct effective writing confer- 
ences by encouraging them to: 

— ask open-ended questions; 

— listen, probe, suggest, encourage, praise; 


— invite the writer to consider a variety of 
options; 
— offer ideas about how to revise the draft. 


The teacher and students can develop question- 
naires and checklists to guide students’ inter- 
action during conferences. 


The Writing Lesson 


The writing lesson is a short instructional session 

on topics of concern to a group of students or the 

entire class. The content of these brief lessons can 
be based on the teacher’s observations and 
assessment of the students’ writing needs. 

During such lessons the teacher and students 

might examine: 

— different kinds of prose and poetry; 

— aspects of the writing process (e.g., coming up 
with ideas, composing drafts, revising and 
editing, using reference aids such as 
dictionaries and thesauruses); 

— effective ways of handling some of the 
elements and aspects of a composition (e.g., 
how to write an effective opening or closing 
paragraph; how to present ideas in a logical 
sequence; how to write informative and 
interesting descriptions; how to write clear 
and fluent sentences; how to use interesting, 
effective, and precise vocabulary); 

- the conventions of writing and mechanical 
details (e.g., grammar, spelling, capitalization, 
punctuation). 


The Use of the Writing Folder 


The writing folder allows students to organize 
their writing according to the stages of the 
writing process, and so can be used to help them 
focus on the specific tasks and skills involved at 
each stage. The teacher and students can 
determine how a student’s folder can best be 
arranged. The writing folder might contain: 

— first drafts, compositions in the process of 
being revised, and edited and completed 
works, preferably stored in separate pockets; 

— a record of the student’s own compositions; 

— materials that are potential sources of ideas for 
future writing (pictures, photographs, 
cartoons, newspaper and magazine articles, 
drawings); 

— guidelines and checklists that help the student 
focus on specific tasks at the different stages of 
the writing process; 

— lists of words that the student has difficulty 
spelling; 
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— charts or graphs that indicate the student’s 
progress in specific areas of language usage; 

— notes from writing conferences for future 
reference. 


The writing folder allows students to keep track 
of several pieces of writing and to work 
alternately on several pieces at different stages of 
development. It can also provide a focus for 
ongoing discussion in the writing program. As 
material is added in the course of the year, the 
teacher and student can review the contents of 
the folder and jointly select samples of work for 
assessment. In this way it can be a valuable tool 
for assessing the student’s progress in writing 
during the school year. At the end of the year, 
with the approval of the student, the folder can 
be passed along to the next year’s teacher. 


The Use of the Computer 


Computers facilitate the process of drafting, 
revising, editing, and publishing. At the 
composition stage, the computer allows students 
to play with fragments (words, phrases) as they 
seek to articulate their thoughts. They can then 
gradually progress to sentences and coherent 
paragraphs to clarify and elaborate on their 
ideas. The process of revision — especially the 
correction of mechanical errors (errors in spel- 
ling, punctuation, capitalization, etc.) and the 
execution of changes in structure and format — is 
also made much easier for students through the 
use of the computer. 


Word-processing programs allow the continual 
upgrading of written material. They eliminate the 
drudgery of recopying drafts so that the writer 
can concentrate on composition. The professional 
look of the final printed copy enhances the 
students’ self-esteem and encourages students to 
take pride in their writing. 


The Role of the Writing Centre 


A writing centre is an area of the classroom 
especially designated and equipped for writing 
activities, particularly independent or group 
writing. At the writing centre, students can work 
on a writing task set by the teacher, or they can 
pursue a writing activity of their own choice for 
a purpose of their own. The choice of materials 


at the centre will depend on the developmental 

level of the students. The writing centre can 

include the following: 

— a variety of writing tools 

— different kinds of paper 

— materials related to a current theme 

— a computer equipped with a word-processing 
package 

— lists of possible topics 

— word charts 

— dictionaries, thesauri, and grammar references 


Journal Writing 


Journal writing allows students to write for 
personal and informal purposes. It provides them 
with opportunities to reflect on and record their 
own ideas and observations. Journal writing 
should be a “risk-free” experience, a writing 
activity that encourages motivation and promotes 
students’ confidence as writers. 


Fluency, rather than accuracy, should be the goal 
in journal writing. For this reason, students 
should be free to choose the topics they write 
about in their journals, and their entries should 
not be subjected to extensive correction or 
marking. The teacher can, however, help 
students with vocabulary, structural problems, 
and spelling. 


From time to time, the class might discuss and 
keep a list of possible topics for journal entries. 
Topics can be anything that is significant to the 
students — personal experiences, special events, 
interests and hobbies, ideas gleaned from 
reading. 


Students may enjoy sharing their journal entries 
with others. Opportunities might be given at the 
end of journal-writing sessions for students to 
read their entries to the class, to another student, 
or to the teacher. 


Students should be encouraged to use their per- 
sonal journal or notebook in and outside the 
classroom. By reviewing their journal entries, 
students may become aware of themes or issues 
in their lives that they may wish to explore in 
other writing assignments. The use of recorded 
impressions, ideas, and experiences will bring 
greater immediacy and depth to the students’ 
writing. 


Teachers can also read students’ journal entries 
and respond with a written comment or ques- 
tion. This kind of written dialogue helps students 
understand that their written ideas are inter- 
esting to others and that writers can contribute to 
each other’s efforts by suggesting new ideas and 
asking for clarification. 


Students should be allowed to keep some of their 
journal entries private. The teacher and students 
can decide on the use of a code to indicate pages 
that are not to be read by others. 


Journals provide data on the students’ writing 
development for evaluation purposes. 


Shared Writing 


Shared writing involves the development of a 
piece of writing by several students — an entire 
class, a small group, or a pair of students. It can 
be guided by the teacher or directed by the 
students themselves. Through shared writing, 
students are able to assist each other at various 
points in the writing process by discussing 
writing strategies and demonstrating them to 
each other. Shared writing encourages students 
who lack the confidence to undertake longer 
pieces. 


Shared writing is of particular value to beginning 

writers. The teacher assists the students in | 

developing the writing by providing suggestions 

for ideas, vocabulary, and structures. As the 

teacher writes the text on chart paper or the 

chalkboard, the students are able to observe 

some fundamental aspects of writing: 

— the flow of print from left to right and from 
top to bottom 

— correct letter formation and different styles of 
print 

— the purposes and conventions of punctuation 

— letter-sound relationships 

— conventional spellings 


The process of shared writing lends itself to a 
variety of writing tasks. Students can write a 
story based on ideas and language from familiar 
stories, poems, and songs; an account of shared 
experiences such as field trips or special school 
activities; a list or report related to a topic of 
study; or a letter, invitation, or newsletter. 


Students continue to benefit from shared writing 
experiences as they progress to more advanced 
stages of writing development. As they write 
with their peers, students can: 

— gain experience in planning, discussing, and 
negotiating with others; 

— become aware of possible strategies for 
generating ideas and developing a piece of 
writing; 

— observe the different stages of the writing 
process more objectively than they do when 
they write alone; 

— gain a better understanding of the conventions 
of writing (usage, spelling, and other 
mechanics). 


Developing writers continue to profit from 
shared writing experiences directed by the 
teacher. These sessions can be used to demon- 
strate the writing process: composing the first 
draft, reorganizing the content, changing words, 
checking spelling and punctuation, and writing 
subsequent drafts. The overhead projector is an 
effective tool to use in shared writing situations 
with the class or a group of students. 


Writing for Specific Purposes 


Students often feel the need to write for a 
specific, practical purpose. Writing for a specific 
purpose allows students to see writing as a 
powerful tool for communicating and getting 
things done. The sections below outline 
suggestions for functional writing in the 
classroom. 


1. Messages. Students can write messages for 
each other or for the entire class and post 
them on the message or electronic bulletin 
board. Such messages can include: 

— lost-and-found notices 

— advertisements for books that students have 
enjoyed reading 

— news items 

— notices for upcoming events (e.g., posters) 

— invitations 

— advertisements for articles for sale 

— requests for interviews and conferences 

— personal notes or announcements 


2. Letters. Many occasions arise for writing 
letters during the school year. Reasons for 
writing letters may vary from wanting to 
cheer up a sick classmate to thanking a 
speaker who has visited the class. When a 
letter needs to be written, the teacher and 
students can discuss the ideas to be included 
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as well as the specific patterns of language 
that might be used. The teacher can introduce 
and discuss the conventions of letter writing 
and demonstrate those used in addressing 
envelopes. 


For beginning writers, letter writing can be an 
enjoyable collective activity. The entire class 
can discuss and decide on the content of the 
letter, and the teacher can write the text on 
chart paper. 


Teachers might also consider helping students 
set up a pen-pal program. Such a program can 
give each student the opportunity to write in 
order to communicate and develop a 
friendship with another person. While most of 
the correspondence in such programs is 
carried on through informal letters, students 
might also wish to send cards, other pieces of 
writing, and independent or class projects. 


Pen-pal exchanges might be arranged with 
francophone students in Canada or abroad, or 
with another class of students learning French 
as a second language. 


. Newspapers. Producing a student newspaper 


provides an interesting as well as enjoyable 
practical application for the writing process. A 
class or school newspaper allows students to 
exchange ideas on topics of interest to them 
and provides them with opportunities to 
experiment with a wide variety of writing 
styles. Moreover, the function of a newspaper 
emphasizes the importance of clarity and 
accuracy in written communication. 


Before they attempt to produce a class news- 
paper, students might find it useful to study 
a real French-language newspaper. Such a 
study can include: 

— examining the format of the newspaper, 
noting such features as the front page, the 
editorial page, the local news section, fea- 
ture articles, the sports section, photo- 
graphs, cartoons, maps, and advertisements; 

— discussing the nature of — and criteria for — 
a front-page news story, using the question 
words “what”, “when”, “who”, “where”, 
and “why”; 

— studying the news stories on the front page 
to ascertain the function of the headline, 
lead, byline, and dateline; 

— examining the photographs in the news- 
paper and writing alternative captions for 
them; 


— examining the sports section and discussing 
its purpose (students could try to account 
for the large number of photographs in the 
section and compare the coverage of a 
sporting event in two different papers); 

— studying the weather report and identifying 
the language patterns that are characteristic 
of such reports. 


In preparing a newspaper, students assume a 
variety of roles including those of reporters, 
editors, artists, cartoonists, typists, and layout 
designers. They are also involved in many 
decision-making tasks such as choosing a 
name for the newspaper, determining its 
content and intended audience, and deciding 
on the steps to follow in its preparation. 


Producing the content of a newspaper gives 
rise to many varied writing opportunities. 
Students might write: 

— an editorial based on a current event or 
situation; 

— a sports report about a real or imaginary 
competition; 

— a news report about a school or community 
event; 

— a letter to the editor concerning a matter of 
personal or social interest; 

— a “for sale” advertisement for an item they 
own (the description could be strictly 
truthful or extravagant); 

— an advertisement promoting a book they 
have recently read; 

— a weather report describing conditions that 
would result in the closure of schools for a 
day; 

— a review of a book, movie, or television 
program; ~ 


— an advice column. 


Language Knowledge 


Grammar 


The study of grammar will enable students to 
improve the accuracy and effectiveness with 
which they express themselves, help them to 
increase the range of expressions that they can 
use, and satisfy their intellectual curiosity about 
language forms and how they evolve. Although 
most grammatical information will be acquired 
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and applied in the course of integrated language 
activities, some explicit teaching of the rules that 
govern the structure and functioning of language 
will be necessary throughout the program and 
especially in Grades 7 to 12 and OACs. 


In teaching grammar within an integrated 
language arts program, teachers are encouraged 
to focus on the structures that help students 
participate in the full range of classroom and 
personal activities, those that are frequently used 
in natural language, and those that may cause 
particular difficulty. 


Grammatical structures should always be 
introduced or made the focus of attention in 
response to student needs. These may be 
expressed by the students explicitly or they may 
be observed by the teacher. The nature and 
depth of a grammatical explanation will vary in 
keeping with the students’ previous exposure to 
formal instruction in grammar and the grade 
level. 


Students should be made aware that attention to 
grammar in speech is as important as it is in 
writing. Activities in the introductory years of an 
immersion or extended French program can help 
students become aware of and avoid such com- 
mon oral errors as: 

Je suis six for J'ai six ans 

J‘aime toi for Je t'aime 

Sur samedi for Samedi 

Sur l’autobus for Dans l’autobus 

C’est mon for C’est le mien 

Elle regarde comme for Elle semble / Elle a l’air de 
Regarder | Chercher pour for Chercher 


Later, in the development or refinement stages of 
language learning, teachers can continue to focus 
their students’ attention on persistent oral 
problems such as the place of object pronouns, 
the use of auxiliary verbs, and the use of 
prepositions. 


In developing correctness in written expression, 
it is helpful to focus on more straightforward 
patterns such as pronoun/verb agreement, 
beginning with the pronouns most frequently 
used by children (je, tu, nous) and on regular 
plural endings. As students progress beyond the 
elementary years, standard grammatical termi- 
nology can begin to be used and the concept of 
first, second, and third person can be addressed. 


Groups of teachers can work together to deter- 
mine the specific areas of need to be addressed 
by the language knowledge component of this 
resource document; in carrying out this task, they 
may find it helpful to analyse the results of 
observation studies of extended and immersion 
classes or to develop their own observation proj- 
ects. Appendix A provides a suggested sequence 
of grammar structures as a guide to teachers in 
planning focused instruction in grammar. The 
explicit study and application of language struc- 
tures will occupy 10 to 15 per cent of the time 
available in language arts courses. 


Grammar can be taught both incidentally, in the 
context of natural language use, and deliberately, 
in a context in which grammar itself is the focus 
of instruction. The following strategies can be 
used in teaching grammar to individuals, groups 
of students, or the whole class. 


Strategies for Incidental Teaching 


1. Use of questions in context. Students who are 
regularly asked questions relating to grammar 
will develop a better understanding of the 
language. Frequent questioning will stimulate 
students’ intellectual curiosity about and 
sensitivity to the formation and functioning of 
language. For example, the teacher can ask 
questions relating to: 

— the agreement of determiners; 

— the form of verbs; 

— the choice of words in particular 
expressions. 


The following are examples of such questions: 
Pourquoi est-ce qu'on a ajouté un «s» tci? 
Pourquoi est-ce que le verbe se termine en «-ent»? 
Pourquoi est-ce qu’on utilise le futur ict? 


2. Provision of unsolicited explanations in 
context. Just as parents freely offer informa- 
tion and explanations to their children simply 
to stimulate or satisfy their natural curiosity, 
so teachers can offer unsolicited explanations 
of grammatical structures as they are encoun- 
tered in the course of activities in order to 
help their students better understand the func- 
tioning of the language. They can impart such 
unsolicited information quite naturally by 
occasionally thinking aloud about form as they 
are reading or writing in front of the students. 
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3. Provision of solicited explanations. Teachers 
should see students’ questions as indicators of 
their readiness to learn. Whenever students 
ask questions about the functioning of the 
language, teachers should provide explana- 
tions that build on their interest and curiosity. 


Strategies for Focused Teaching 


1. Use of contexts that allow for a focus on 
form. Using as a starting point oral or written 
material that clearly illustrates a specific point 
of grammar (a line or passage from a dialogue, 
song, speech, poem, piece of prose, or adver- 
tisement), the teacher can devise activities that 
will lead students to: 

1. discover observable patterns or become 
aware of a complex and potentially 
problematic grammatical structure; 

2. discuss the use of this grammatical 
structure; 

3. formulate generalizations or rules about this 
structure, using words or diagrams; 

4. experiment with the use of this structure in 
various contexts, orally or in writing. 


2. Use of questions that lead students to observe 
patterns and formulate rules. The teacher 
poses a question that focuses attention on 
some problematic aspect of the language. For 
example, On dit «en France, au Canada, en 
Allemagne, aux Etats-Unis...» Comment sait-on 
quelle préposition va devant les noms des pays? 
Students are asked to consider the problem 
and formulate a generalization based on their 
observations. 


For example, groups of students are given a 
map of the world in French. Each group is 
asked to: 

— list ten to twelve countries; 

— classify the names of the countries into 
categories based on such elements of 
language as spelling and gender; 

— formulate a tentative generalization about 
each category (e.g., the gender of the word 
determines what preposition is used with 
it). 


The various groups share their conclusions 
with one another. The students, with the 
teacher's guidance, formulate a conclusive 
generalization or rule. 


Strategies for Revision and 
Reinforcement 


1. Dictation. Frequent short dictations involving 
points of grammar previously taught consti- 
tute an excellent form of revision and re- 
inforcement. As one student writes on the 
board and the other students write in their 
notebooks, the teacher draws the attention of 
the students to possible difficulties by thinking 
aloud as he or she dictates. The aim is to 
develop in the students the reflex of constantly 
questioning themselves as they write. Correc- 
tions and explanations are done immediately 
in order to provide instant feedback to the 
students. 


2. Revision and editing of compositions. The 
whole class revises and edits the draft of a 
student’s composition under the guidance of 
the teacher, using the overhead projector. 
The same exercise may be done by students 
working in groups. 


3. Use of mnemonic devices. Mnemonic devices 
— in pictorial, auditory, or written form — can 
be useful reminders of grammatical structure 
for some students. These memory aids can 
take the form of charts, diagrams, illustrations, 
acronyms, rhymes, songs, or sayings. 


4. Use of reference material. Knowing how to 
use reference materials such as grammar refer- 
ence texts, verb conjugation charts, and diction- 
aries intelligently and efficiently is an 
important skill for developing language 
knowledge. Not only is this research skill 
valuable for independent work at the 
secondary level, but it is also essential for 
research at the postsecondary level and for 
many types of jobs. It is important for teachers 
to remember that secondary level students 
need to understand and learn to use gramma- 
tical terminology in order to function effec- 
tively at the postsecondary level, at which 
they will have frequent occasion to consult 
reference texts. 


Teachers can use the following activities to 

promote skill in the use of grammar reference 

materials: 

— discussions of tasks for which the use of 
these materials is important: writing, 
editing, preparing presentations; 


— lessons on the structure and characteristic 
features of reference texts: table of contents, 
index, chapter organization, charts, 
abbreviations, etc.; 

— lessons on the names of the parts of speech; 

— lessons on and exercises in the use of stra- 
tegies to be followed in locating the appro- 
priate definition of a word that has more 
than one possible meaning. 


Although reference materials are used more 
frequently at the secondary level, younger 
students can also benefit from an introduction 
to the use of the dictionary. 


Vocabulary 


A rich and varied vocabulary facilitates effective 
communication. Nouns and verbs are the ele- 
ments of language that convey the most mean- 
ing, while other parts of speech are useful as 
connectors and qualifiers. 


Students should be exposed to a rich language 
environment from the very beginning of a pro- 
gram. Teachers should endeavour to use interest- 
ing and challenging words and a wide variety of 
expressions, while keeping in mind the level of 
students’ language competence. They can also 
expose students to different language models 
through the use of audiotapes, records, and 
television programs. In the classroom, students 
should be surrounded by meaningful and stimu- 
lating examples of language use — posters, 
quotations, clippings, samples of student work, 
newspapers, magazines, books. 


In choosing words for study or themes around 

which vocabulary can be developed, teachers 

should consider the following factors: 

— students’ needs and interests 

— relevance of the words or themes to the 
subject matter being studied 

— usefulness of the words and frequency of use 

— usefulness of the words in relation to the 
study of word patterns and word families 


Vocabulary should always be taught in context; it 
should grow out of activities, situations, reading, 
and other stimuli in the students’ environment. 


Introduction of Basic Vocabulary 


In the initial stages of any program, the follow- 

ing techniques may be helpful: 

— labelling common objects found in the school; 

— displaying signs that give simple instructions 
and messages and notices that outline duties 
and tasks; 

— displaying visual representations of words; 

— making frequent use of concrete objects in 
instruction, demonstrations, and role-playing 
and group activities; 

— displaying students’ collections of pictures, 
objects, and words; 

— having students develop personal or class 
dictionaries; 

— playing word association games; 

— using mnemonic devices to help students 
remember word patterns and structures; 

— singing songs and reciting nursery rhymes 
and poems; 

— creating sentences from a given group of 
words; 

— descrambling sentences; 

— playing commercial, student-developed, and 
teacher-developed vocabulary-building games; 

— playing vocabulary-building computer games; 

— using analogy puzzles: un lac ressemble a une ile 
comme un océan ressemble a (un 
bateau, un continent, un pays, une baleine); 

— watching videotapes and television programs; 

— listening to the radio. 


Expansion and Enrichment of 
Vocabulary 


As students expand their vocabulary and become 

more sophisticated in their use of language, they 

can: 

— learn to use illustrated and topical dictionaries; 

— maintain personal dictionaries and word lists; 

— analyse word patterns and the formation of 
words; 

— study cognates or mots de la méme famille; 

— study literal and figurative meanings; 

- search for and identify synonyms and 
antonyms; 

— build vocabulary around specific themes; 

— explore homonyms and words with multiple 
meanings; 

— learn poems and the lyrics of songs; 

— learn mottoes, sayings, and proverbs; 
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— create and play word games; 

— use such literary and rhetorical devices as 
alliteration, onomatopoeia, simile, metaphor, 
hyperbole, and oxymoron. 


Language Knowledge Experiences 


Spelling 


Learning to spell is a developmental process. At 
first, beginning writers will use invented spell- 
ings based on their understanding of the relation- 
ship between sounds and print. As they learn 
about word formation and the conventions of 
spelling, students will progress to the use of 
standard forms. Since proficiency in spelling 
develops through practice and experimentation, 
teachers must accept and encourage students’ use 
of invented spellings and see it as a stage in a 
process of development. 


Students are more likely to write with imagina- 
tion and originality if they are not afraid of 
making mistakes or if they do not have to worry 
unduly about misspellings. Overemphasis on 
correctness in spelling may inhibit students’ 
experimentation with new words and lead them 
to restrict their vocabulary to the simple words 
that they know how to spell. 


To help students make the transition from learn- 
ing the spelling of a word to using it effectively 
in writing, teachers should give them frequent 
opportunities to write in a variety of formats, as 
suggested in the section “The Writing Process”. 
Encouraging students to develop routines for 
editing their own and each other's work will 
enhance their awareness of the importance of 
correct spelling. 


Dictation 


In teaching spelling, the dictation of words in 
context is more helpful to students than is the 
dictation of isolated words or expressions. Dicta- 
tions do not have to be long to provide practice 
or material for assessment, but they must always 
convey meaning. Single words in a dictée a trous 
can be sufficient to indicate student progress in 
spelling. 


Frequent dictation develops students’ ability in 
several areas of language: listening comprehen- 
sion, auditory memory, spelling, and knowledge 
of grammatical patterns. 


Pronunciation 


Attention to correct pronunciation should be an 
aspect of all oral activities. Students need to 
master correct pronunciation and intonation as 
early as possible and to guard against mispro- 
nunciations based on English sound patterns. 


Pronunciation will be learned as part of the total 
development of speaking skills. Students need to 
be exposed to a variety of oral language models 
— including the teacher, native speakers on tape 
and film, and guests — in order to develop the 
listening and speaking skills essential to correct 
pronunciation. They also need frequent and var- 
ied opportunities for practice. Modelling and 
correction are the principal strategies for teaching 
pronunciation. When focused teaching in pro- 
nunciation is needed, the teacher can introduce 
activities that centre on correct pronunciation and 
address difficulties; for example, students can: 

— imitate live or recorded models, paying par- 
ticular attention to sounds or intonation 
patterns that do not exist in English; 

— learn songs and rhymes with the help of 
native speakers or recordings; 

— listen to recordings with the purpose of detect- 
ing differences in meaning that are revealed 
through correct pronunciation of singular and 
plural forms, masculine and feminine forms, 
and different verb tenses; 

— participate in auditory discrimination exercises 
based on contrasting pairs of expressions; 

— find words that contain a sound or a known 
word, or that rhyme with a known word; 

— read aloud to practise correct intonation and 
pronunciation; 

— imitate the intonation of phrases, statements, 
and questions presented to them by the 
teacher, a visiting native speaker, or model 
speakers on recordings; 

— practise varying intonations used to express 
different meanings; 

— practise pronouncing sounds that create 
difficulties (e.g., nation, attention, natation, 
addition) and groups of words with similar 
sounds (e.g., rue / roue, tu / tout); 

— practise tongue-twisters; 

— compose puns and word games; 

— learn to interpret the international phonetic 
representation of words in dictionaries and 
any other representation used in the diction- 
aries that they have available. 
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Discourse Competence 


Discourse competence is a language knowledge 
component that is integral to all the speaking 
and writing experiences in which students 
participate in French language arts courses. As 
teachers model ways of linking parts of a story, 
conversation, or presentation through language, 
they can call attention to the variety of tech- 
niques available to speakers and writers for 
beginning, continuing, and ending their 
communication.’ 


Discourse refers to the linking of ideas in order 
to achieve a coherent, unified text. Cohesion in 
form depends on the effective use of, for 
example, conjunctions, adjectival or participial 
phrases, subordinate clauses, pronouns, and 
interjections. Coherence of thought is revealed in 
the logical sequencing of ideas and in their 
relevance to the main topic or intent of the 
message. 


In the early stages of their second language 
learning, students can focus on ways of reacting 
to speech so that the flow of conversation can be 
maintained and emotions conveyed. Short 
idiomatic expressions, which the teacher can 
model frequently, are especially helpful in this 
regard; these include interjections and 
expressions such as: 

Quoi?... Comment?... C’est vrai?... Tu es siir?... Tu 
crois?... Vraiment?... Je ne comprends pas.... Je 
t’écoute.... Est-ce tu me comprends?... Tres bien.... 
Continue.... Pardon.... Tu sais.... Dis-le encore une 
fois.... Attends un instant.... Je veux dire.... 


Through reading, and especially through listen- 
ing to stories read aloud, students can be made 
aware of the importance of establishing the 
sequence of events in a story or narrative. They 
can be asked to identify sequencing words 
(d’abord, ensuite, puis, alors, aprés, enfin, etc.) in a 
passage that is read to them and to practise using 
them in appropriate contexts. 


1. For a more complete discussion of the conventions of 
discourse and related course content, see Giséle Painchaud, 
Etude nationale sur les programmes de francais de base, Syllabus 
langue (Ottawa: Association canadienne des professeurs de 
langues secondes, 1990). 


In addition, in order to encourage their students 
to become aware of the language used to link 
thoughts, teachers can: 

— have students listen to recordings of French 
speakers for the purpose of noting the 
conventions by which the speakers signal to 
one another that they want to take a turn in 
the conversation; 

— encourage students to add new formal and 
informal linking words or phrases to their 
repertoire (e.g., donc, par conséquent, puisque, 
quand méme, d’ailleurs, or); 

—- examine with students, in both written and 
oral examples, methods by which one person 
can, when necessary, interrupt another; 

- ask students to order or re-order the events of 
a story by introducing each event with a 
linking word or phrase; 

— ask students to change the form in which 
information is presented from point form to 
continuous prose; 

-— ask students to improve the flow of a passage 
by replacing nouns that are repeated with 
pronouns or by. using relative clauses 
beginning with gui, que, etc.; 

— examine, with older students, various styles of 
writing and the devices authors use to narrate, 
describe, report, persuade, or express 
emotions; 

— encourage older students to use linking words, 
phrases, and constructions such as en plus the 
present participle, apres avoir..., demonstrative 
and possessive pronouns, quand or dés que 
with the future or future perfect, and si to 
introduce conditional sentences. 


Socio-linguistic Competence 


The aim of encouraging students to develop 
socio-linguistic competence is to increase their 
awareness that communication takes place in a 
social and cultural context, and that the context 
has an effect on the type of language used. By 
looking at the use of both their native language 
and of French in many different contexts, stu- 
dents can become aware of the varied and flexi- 
ble nature of language and can be motivated to 
begin to vary their own use of French. This 
dimension of language teaching is especially 
important because students in extended and 
immersion programs have limited opportunities 
to encounter spoken French outside the 
classroom. 
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To encourage students to develop socio-linguistic 

awareness, teachers can: 

— ask students to observe the adaptations they 
make in the use of their first language to 
accommodate different listeners — a peer, a 
parent, an adult acquaintance; 

— ask students to listen to or read versions of an 
explanation or message in French expressed 
with different degrees of formality; 

— ask students to identify the factors that distin- 
guish formal from informal language (are the 
words different? the structures? the intona- 
tion? are there other differences?); 

— have students make up dialogues or stories 
that fit a specific context (e.g., students could 
relate an incident through a dialogue between 
two teenagers, then write an account of the 
same incident for adults). 


Error Correction 


The correction of errors must be handled care- 
fully if it is to increase rather than diminish 
student confidence and willingness to participate. 
Correction should be perceived by students as a 
means of assistance to further learning rather 
than as negative evaluation. Oral and written 
errors require different treatment. 


Techniques for Correcting Errors in 
Oral Communication 


When faced with an error in spoken language, 
teachers will evaluate the gravity of the error 
using criteria such as the degree to which it is a 
hindrance to communication and comprehension; 
its unacceptability to native speakers; and the 
frequency with which it has come up in the past. 
Teachers will also take into consideration the 
degree of student confidence and the purpose of 
the lesson or learning activity. If the teacher 
deems, in the light of this evaluation, that correc- 
tion is appropriate, he or she must decide who 
should correct the error (the teacher, another 
student, or the speaker), when it should be 
corrected (during or after the activity), and how 
it should be corrected (by interrupting to draw 
attention to the error, providing the correct 
construction without comment, providing an 
explanation of the grammatical principles that 
apply to the construction, etc.). 


Self-Correction 

The teacher provides the students with the 
opportunity to correct their own errors by using 
the techniques listed below. 


1..Prompting. The teacher interrupts and 
thereby draws the student’s attention to the 
error without providing the correction. 
S. Je cherche pour mon livre 
T. Je cherche ... 
S. Je cherche mon livre. 


2. Rephrasing the question. The teacher re- 
phrases the question to reduce the possibility 
of error. 

T. A qui est ce livre? 
S. C’est mon ... 
T. C’est le tien? 
S. Oui, c’est le mien. 


3. Cueing. The teacher provides possible choices 
to fill the gap in a student’s utterance. 
T. Ou sont tes livres? 
S. Ils sont dans mon ... (hesitation) 
T. ... sac, caster, pupitre? 
S. Dans mon casier. 


4. Modelling. The teacher models possible 
responses for the student. 
T. Qu’est-ce que tu vas faire en fin de semaine? 
Sale falters 
T. Moi, je vais sortir, je vais aller au cinéma. 
S. Moi, je vais sortir. 


5. Providing clues to or explaining a key word or 
phrase. The teacher acts out the key word or 
phrase, draws a picture of it, or writes out an 
explanation of it on the chalkboard. 

T. As-tu une planche a roulettes? 
S. Euh, uh ... 

T. (Draws a skateboard.) 

S. Oui, j’ai une planche a roulettes. 


6. Asking for clarification. The teacher questions 
a word or phrase used by the student. 
S. Madame, Kevin a butté dans la ligne. 
T. Je ne comprends pas ce que tu dis. Explique. 
S. Il a passé devant moi. 
T. Ah, je comprends. Kevin ... 


7. Eliciting revision by questioning a word or 
phrase used by the student. The teacher leads 
the student to revise the sentence containing 
the error by questioning the construction used. 
S. Je suis fini mon travail. 

T. Pardon? 
S. Oh! J’ai fini mon travail. 


8. Writing parts of the sentence on the board. 
The teacher writes the correct portions of the 
sentence on the board, leaving blanks where 
changes are needed. 

S. Je suis peur du directeur. 
le] ee peures 
S. Oh, out, jai peur du directeur. 


9. Identifying the error. The teacher pinpoints 
the error by identifying the part of the sen- 
tence that is wrong or by repeating the part of 
the sentence to be corrected. 

S. Il parle sur le téléphone. 
T. La préposition? ... (or) Sur? 
S. Il parle au téléphone. 


10. Gesturing. The teacher draws the student’s 
attention to an error with a gesture or facial 
expression; for example, the teacher can: 

— shake his or her head when the error is 
uttered; 

— make a linking gesture to indicate liaison; 

— point over the shoulder with the hand or 
thumb to indicate past tense; 

— pull the ear to indicate a pronunciation 
error. 


Correction by Peers 

The teacher can ask another student to make the 
correction, using one of the above techniques. 
Care must be taken not to undermine the confi- 
dence of the speaker who made the error. 


Correction by the Teacher 

When students fail to correct their errors, the 
teacher may correct the error by using one of the 
following techniques. 


1. Providing the correct answer. The teacher 
provides the correct form to avoid a major 
disruption in the student’s communication. 
Unless the error distorts the sense of the 
sentence, the teacher should avoid interrupting 
the student in this way. 

S. Il faut que je va a l’hospital. 
T. Il faut que j‘aille a l’hdpital. 
S. Il faut que j’aille a I’hépital. 


2. Providing a minilesson. The teacher provides 
the correct form and draws attention to the 
difference between it and the form used by the 
student. 

T. As-tu vu le film? 
S. Oui, j’ai vu le. 
T. J’ai vu le film. Je Vai vu. 


The teacher highlights the position of the pro- 
noun on the board or on a chart. The teacher 
invites teams of students to invent short dia- 
logues using the correct structure and to 
present them to the class. 


Techniques for Correcting Errors in 
Written Work 


In correcting language exercises and in eval- 
uating language accuracy in students’ writing, 
teachers can: 

— devise and use codes that provide clues for 
self-correction; 

— annotate the student’s work, making reference 
to a grammar text or other reference work, 
when appropriate; 

— compile lists of common errors, as well as 
charts of correct forms, for quick review and 
reference; 

- provide checklists containing the corrections of 
common errors; 

— use student errors as the basis for teaching a 
class or group lesson; 

— simply correct the error. 


Those techniques that promote self-correction 
before final evaluation of written work by the 
teacher are to be preferred. They can be used by 
individual students to correct their own work, or 
by pairs or groups of students to correct each 
other’s work. 


Development of Cultural Understanding 


Opportunities for the development of cultural 
understanding may be found not only in the 
French language arts component of extended and 
immersion French programs, but in all subject 
areas covered in these programs. 


While it is not intended that teachers follow a 
detailed cultural syllabus, they will need to plan 
experiences that provide a cultural context for 
French language learning and other activities. 


In planning these cultural experiences, teachers 
should refer to the “Suggested Topics for 
Cultural Understanding” (see Appendix C). The 
personal experiences of students and teachers, 
opportunities for field trips and exchanges, and 
the resources available (books, audio-visual 
materials, native speakers in the community, etc.) 
should be among the factors considered in 
selecting topics for study. The school’s 
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learning-resource librarian can assist in the 
selection of resources, once cultural topics have 
been identified. 


A variety of strategies can be used to help 
students develop cultural understanding; for 
example, teachers can: 

— use up-to-date, authentic print materials and 
other resources that reflect the cultural values 
(lifestyle, customs, social attitudes, etc.) of 
francophones; 

— seize opportunities to elaborate incidentally on 
the cultural significance of words or situations 
as they are encountered; 

— use cultural themes as a point of departure for 
individual or small-group language-learning 
assignments such as skits or presentations 
accompanied by visuals; 

— periodically highlight social customs, proverbs, 
or metaphors that are examples of franco- 
phone culture; 

— use current newspapers and periodicals as 
part of the reading program; 

— use francophone media (radio, television, 
audiotapes and videotapes) as a basis for 
classroom activities and independent learning. 


From the following activities designed to help 
develop cultural understanding, teachers may 
choose those most appropriate for the students 
they teach; they can: 
— ask students to create classroom or school 
displays of photographs, postcards, etc. that 
illustrate aspects of French culture; 

— arrange for students to make contact with 
francophones through correspondence, the 
exchange of tapes, or computer networks; 

— organize class or individual exchanges. 


In learning to appreciate and understand cultural 
similarities and differences, students will pro- 
bably pass through several stages.’ These may 
include: 


— Motivation. Students discover, by learning 
about customs, festivals, and lifestyles in 
francophone countries, that a cultural trait or 
attitude is similar to or different from the 
attitudes that characterize their own culture 
and become interested in learning more about 
the culture under study. 


2. Adapted from Clarence LeBlanc, Claudine Courtel, and 
Pierre Trescases, Le Syllabus culture (Ottawa: Association 
canadienne des professeurs de langues secondes, 1990), 


pp. 68-73. 


— Information-gathering. Students gather infor- 
mation on a topic and begin to organize the 
information in a way that is meaningful to 
them. 


— Contextualization. Students place the infor- 
mation in a larger context and share their 
point of view with others. 


— Interpretation. Students create and test hypo- 
theses or draw conclusions about the topic and 
express these in written or oral language. 


— Actualization. The attitudes and values that 
students have learned about become a part of 
their personal value system and influence their 
behaviour. 


In the above process, the teacher’s role is critical. 
It is important that the teacher help students 
draw conclusions for themselves rather than im- 
pose his or her own biases about other cultures. 
It is equally important that experiences intended 
to develop cultural awareness be broadly based, 
reflecting a variety of francophone cultures, and 
that they be drawn both from francophone cul- 
tures and the cultures that the students already 
know. 


Development of Language-Learning 
Awareness 


Early in the program, students can be encour- 
aged to reflect on the nature of language, on the 
characteristics of the French language, and on 
their own language-learning processes. Such 
reflection will generally be integrated into 
ongoing classroom activities. For example, while 
writing and editing, students will routinely be 
encouraged to reflect on their use of language in 
relation to the intended purpose and audience of 
the piece of writing. Occasionally, however, 
teachers can focus directly on developing 
language-learning awareness among their 
students. 


Such focusing can take the form of a brief 
informal discussion during which both teacher 
and students talk about what they have noticed 
or learned about the French language during the 
past week (or month). Individual students or 
groups can be encouraged to take pride in 
having successfully avoided a common mistake 
in a writing or oral assignment. Such informal 
discussion time can also be used for comparing 


French and English words that resemble each 
other but have different meanings; listening to 
tape recordings of young children learning 
French and comparing their attempts with the 
students’ own experiences; and playing games 
using invented languages. 


With students in Grades 7 to 12 and OACs, more 
in-depth work or independent assignments on 
the nature of language, on the process of 
language learning, and on the students’ learning 
experiences can add a valuable dimension to the 
language program. 


Suggested topics and activities for developing 
language-learning awareness are provided in 
Appendix D under the following headings: 
Language As Communication, The Process of 
Language Learning, The Structure of Language, 
and Variety and Change in Language. 


Because language-learning awareness is a rela- 
tively new component of French language arts 
programs, school boards are encouraged to 
develop resources and activities appropriate to 
the language-learning situation and needs of 
their students. In developing such resources and 
activities, it may be beneficial to involve teachers 
of both English and French language arts who 
teach the same groups of students. 


The Thematic Approach 


A thematic approach can facilitate the organiza- 
tion of integrated language activities. Where the 
necessary materials exist and students’ personal 
interests lead them naturally into the theme, the 
thematic approach can be used to integrate the 
language arts components with content from 
other subject areas. 


The thematic approach will allow students to 
pursue an interest while they develop a variety 
of cognitive and language skills. It can be 
adopted both within the language arts program 
(French and English) and within the programs of 
other disciplines. 


Themes can have several sources; they can derive 
from students’ special interests and pursuits, 
their intensive or extensive reading, cultural 
studies, and studies conducted in other subjects. 


In extended and immersion programs, language 
learning occurs through all subjects taught in 
French, not only through the language arts pro- 
gram. Interdisciplinary themes that cross and 


bridge subject areas at the elementary and sec- 
ondary levels add a valuable dimension to the 
program and reflect the complex connections that 
exist between disciplines in real life. The fol- 
lowing criteria can be used to select themes: 


their usefulness to the students and the inter- 
est they hold, based on students’ age and pre- 
vious learning. Application of this criterion 
can help to ensure that students will genuinely 
want to communicate their ideas and feelings 
about a topic, and that they can draw on their 
own experiences. Using language to process 
experience improves language skills and 
contributes to overall cognitive development; 


their inherent worth. Topics arising from 
students’ personal interests or from current 
affairs should be balanced with those arising 
from the study of varied reading material and 
aspects of francophone culture. The themes 
treated in any given year should add up to a 
well-rounded exploration of topics meaningful 
to the students; 


the availability of adequate and varied 
resources to allow a rich and multifaceted 
exploration of the theme. 


Every theme should serve as the focus for a 
series of learning experiences in which all the 
language skills are used in meaningful communi- 
cation. The following steps can be used in a 
thematic approach: 


1. 


Choosing the theme. The theme can be chosen 
by the students themselves, by the students 
and the teacher, or by the teacher alone. 
Although, in view of such considerations as 
the availability of resources, the teacher must 
necessarily have the last word in choosing the 
broad theme, students should be given a free 
hand in choosing some of the aspects of the 
theme that they will pursue. 


. Brainstorming for ideas related to the theme. 


The students freely suggest ideas associated 
with the chosen theme. The teacher should 
prompt students to contribute new observa- 
tions related to the theme. No ideas are 
rejected initially. They are listed in no 
particular order on the chalkboard or on an 
experience chart. 
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3. Classifying ideas and identifying areas for 


study. The students and teacher organize the 
ideas into categories. In keeping with the 
students’ interests, the teacher’s objectives, and 
the availability of resources, the main ques- 
tions to be studied are determined, along with 
particular areas of concentration. 


. Clarifying objectives. Using the areas of study 


identified in the previous step, the teacher and 
students determine their objectives, and then 
clarify and specify them for each part of the 
thematic study. Objectives will pertain to both 
the content and language of the topic. The 
methods to be used for evaluating each 
objective will be explained by the teacher. 


. Selecting and designing learning activities. 


The activities chosen and the time devoted to 
them will be determined by the requirements 
of the theme itself, the teacher’s and students’ 
objectives, the availability of resources, the 
grade and size of the class, student reactions, 
and many other factors specific to each class. 
However, a number of factors should be 
considered in choosing activities. They should 
involve a balance of individual and small- and 
large-group work and of student- and teacher- 
centred work. They should emphasize the 
communication of ideas and opinions relevant 
to the theme without neglecting activities 
focusing on language knowledge. Finally, 
there should be an appropriate balance of the 
language skills in each set of activities. 


The charts on pages 53 and 54 provide sugges- 
tions for integrating the study of language 
structures with the experiences listed on 

pages 11 to 13 of this resource document. 


In designing specific activities, the teacher 
will have to consider the following, with 
student participation where possible: 

— the focus and content of each activity; 

— the classroom environment for each activity 
(physical organization, areas for independ- 
ent and small- or large-group activities); 

— the length of each activity; 

— the resources available for each activity: 
print, audio-visual, and concrete materials; 
guest speakers; materials gathered outside 
the classroom (visits to facilities and 
resource centres in the community); 

— the work plan for each student or each 


group, 


— checklists to be used by students and/or 
the teacher for each activity; 

— the nature and amount of work to be 
produced for evaluation. 


6. Developing vocabulary. While the importance 
of this step will vary according to the grade or 
division, the teacher and students will need 
to identify known and new vocabulary 
associated with the theme itself and with the 
conducting of the planned activities (e.g., 
vocabulary and phrases used in leading a 
small-group discussion). Personal or class 
minidictionaries concentrating on a single 
theme may be prepared. 


7. Evaluating the activities. Both the teacher 
and the students maintain observation 
checklists for each activity. These will provide 
a basis for evaluation. 


Implementation of an integrated French language 
arts curriculum is most likely to be successful 
when the teachers work in co-operation with one 
another and with the teacher-librarian in plan- 
ning, presenting, and evaluating the French 
language arts program. 


The charts that follow indicate how some topics 
of general interest can be treated across grades 
and divisions, using the thematic approach. 
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Instructional Grouping 


The planning of integrated language experiences 
will involve consideration of a variety of group- 
ings; some activities are best undertaken by the 
class as a whole, some by small groups of stu- 
dents, and some by pairs of students. It is 
through interaction with others that students use 
language to clarify their thinking, communicate 
their understanding, and make learning experi- 
ences meaningful. 


The Whole Class 


By involving students in whole-class activities, 
teachers provide opportunities for students to 
develop a sense of class unity and belonging to 
the group, as well as social skills and a sense of 
responsibility for their own learning and that of 
their peers. 


Whole-class grouping can be useful for: 

~— focusing on common material or a common 
task (e.g., exploration of a piece of literature, 
introduction of a new theme, concept, or skill); 

— considering the ideas and opinions of the class 
through discussion, brainstorming, class 
decision making, etc.; 

— performing activities that can be enjoyed by 
everyone at the same time (e.g., participating 
in action songs, games, and excursions; view- 
ing films; listening to a reading); 

— presenting student work (e.g., dramatizations, 
readings of compositions); 

— performing tasks that make each participant a 
model and motivator for peers (sustained 
reading and writing). 


Small Groups 


Main Advantages 


Organizing students into small groups has 

numerous advantages in a second-language 

classroom; for example, it allows teachers to: 

— provide opportunities for students to use their 
expressive skills; 

— encourage student-initiated communication; 

— work more often and more effectively with 
individual students; 

— give students increased practice in problem 
areas; 


— promote greater self-confidence in students 
who hesitate to participate in whole-class 
activities; 

— give students increased opportunities to prac- 
tise social conventions (e.g., requesting infor- 
mation, sharing opinions, thanking others); 

— provide increased opportunities for active 
learning; 

— integrate students with special needs more 
easily and more effectively; 

— manage multilevel classes more effectively; 

— respond to a variety of learning styles. 


From the students’ perspective, small-group 

work offers the following advantages: 

— increased rapport and opportunities for build- 
ing positive relationships with peers and 
teachers; 

— opportunities to improve social skills in 
working co-operatively with others; 

— opportunities to develop increased self-esteem 
and greater respect for others; 

— opportunities to develop an increased sense of 
responsibility for one’s own learning. 


Appropriate Uses 


Small groups are particularly suitable for the fol- 

lowing types of tasks: 

— carrying out assignments on different aspects 
of the same material, or at different levels of 
difficulty; 

— sharing and pursuing a special interest 
through writing or reading; 

— researching a topic or preparing an assignment 
for presentation to the class in a variety of 
formats (e.g., debates, dramatizations); 

— brainstorming for possible answers to ques- 
tions, or alternatives to actions and their 
consequences; 

— developing questions on a topic; 

— comparing points of view; 

— discussing and using strategies for solving a 
problem. 


Guidelines and Procedures 


Small groups may be formed by the students 
themselves or by the teacher according to grade 
level, student readiness to participate in group 
activities, and the nature of the task to be done. 
These small groups are most effective if they 
have four to six members of differing abilities. 


Like pairs, small groups are particularly effective 
in the second-language classroom; students learn 
through talking and they practise co-operative 
skills as they undertake a task together. Thus 
students are encouraged to work co-operatively 
and are accountable both as individuals and as a 
group. By working together, they achieve a level 
of understanding that they usually cannot 
achieve independently. 


There are many kinds of small groups; for 
example, there are informal groups, base groups, 
combined groups, and reconstituted groups. 
Teachers will want to investigate which type or 
combination of grouping will best accomplish 
specific learning objectives. Planning time for 
group-work assignments can be greatly reduced 
if several teachers work together to develop 
appropriate materials and evaluation tools. When 
initiating grouping, it is important to: 

— outline clearly the procedures to be followed; 

— establish clear timelines for group activities 
(e.g., five minutes, three days); 

— discuss with students the roles and respon- 
sibilities of group leaders, reporters, and 
participants; 

— design short, specific, and immediately 
purposeful tasks to begin with; 

— provide students with the necessary 
vocabulary, taking into account both the 
substance of the task and the management 
of the activity; 

— intervene in groups and stimulate discussion, 
as needed; 

— monitor and assess the progress of each group; 

— develop strategies for ensuring that French is 
used by all members of each group; 

— develop a variety of listening, speaking, 
reading, and writing activities; 

— design tasks whose completion requires the 
combined effort of all group members; 

— evaluate the small-group experience with the 
students. 


The use of groups will be effective if procedures 

are established to ensure the smooth functioning 

of each type of group. Procedures might include: 

— posting lists of group members, meeting times, 
and designated locations; 

— designating group leaders to carry out specific 
tasks (e.g., set up audio-visual or other 
equipment in advance, distribute needed 
materials, collect assignments); 

— designating group recorders and reporters; 

— preparing material for the day and placing it 
at each group’s work station; 
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Pairs 


— establishing a routine to inform students when 
they are to move to a new activity or toa 
whole-class format; 

— posting deadlines. 


As students become more experienced in 
working in groups, they will accept responsibility 
for carrying out these procedures, identifying 
new needs, and developing ways of meeting 
them. 


Evaluation of group work should always take 
into account process, content, and language, and 
this approach to evaluation should be explained 
to students; that is, students should be fully 
aware that their contribution to the group’s 
functioning, their completed task, and their use 
of French will all be taken into account in 

the final evaluation. Evaluation of both the 
individual contributions and the group product 
helps to ensure the participation of all students. 


The students can be encouraged to become 
involved in planning and carrying out the eval- 
uation. They can work together with the teacher 
on establishing criteria for a successful final 
product or for effective contribution to the 
process. 


Groups of two are the simplest and most com- 
mon form of grouping. They are particularly 
effective in the second-language classroom. 


Pairing students is particularly effective for 

activities such as the following: 

— asking and answering oral questions; 

— preparing or learning dialogues and skits; 

—- playing board games; 

— interviewing and role playing; 

— undertaking projects that are best done with a 
partner; 

— proofreading and editing a peer’s written 
assignment; 

— sharing responses to reading. 


Independent Learning 


Independent learning is a mode of learning that 
acknowledges and promotes the student’s auto- 
nomy in the acquisition of skills and knowledge. 
It is most effective when it involves a series of 
activities through which students become 
increasingly self-directed. Independent learning 
requires planning. It may involve reading, 


discussion and brainstorming for ideas with 
others, the consideration of ideas, the selection of 
a topic and a point of view, research, problem 
solving, the formulation and recording of 
conclusions or solutions, polishing, and the 
presentation of the finished work. 


Autonomy in learning evolves from good work 

and study habits, the cultivation of interest and 

initiative, self-respect and pride in oneself, 

commitment to the achievement of tasks, and 

regard for the rights of others. It manifests itself 

most clearly in a student’s ability to define his or 

her own needs and interests, to make intelligent 

and responsible choices, to organize time, tasks, 

and objectives to produce work according to a 

plan, and to achieve success through co-operative 

interaction with others. Self-directed learners 

share a number of attributes, habits, and skills; 

for example, they: 

— have confidence in their ability to learn; 

— exercise initiative; 

— exercise self-discipline; 

— lay out tasks in steps; 

— set priorities; 

— know how and when to seek help from others; 

— can take direction and implement suggestions; 

— make sure they are familiar with a variety of 
resources and know how to use them; 

— have good research and selection skills and 
use the school resource centre regularly; 

— are courteous and get along well with others; 

— know how to report information in a variety 
of ways. 


Use of Electronic Media 


The media have a strong impact on students’ 
values and lifestyles. In the French language arts 
program, use of the electronic media can be 
effective in developing language skills, in 
fostering students’ understanding of language 
and various forms of communication, and in 
promoting cultural awareness. By exposing 
students to various media from the francophone 
world, teachers can ensure that they have access 
to authentic models of oral and written French, 
as well as opportunities for listening to a variety 
of levels of language, forms, and accents. 


Electronic media give access to a rich variety of 
resources. 


— Television provides dramas, news and sports 
programs, documentaries, children’s shows, 
music video shows, and movies. 


— Video cassettes may be used to bring feature 
films, documentaries, or instructional pro- 
grams into the classroom. 


— Radio offers music, news and sports programs, 
dramas, documentaries, information programs, 
phone-in shows, and children’s programs. 


- Recordings give access to popular music, 
classical music, plays, and readings of novels, 
stories, and poems. 


— Computers make available word-processing 
programs, games, databases, and spreadsheets, 
and allow networking and communication via 
modems. 


Students may also produce and present their 
own materials. 


Students can use and respond to media in many 

UOe for example, they can: 
discuss and share their reactions to films, 
documentaries, and radio and television pro- 
grams by exploring and evaluating the content 
presented (ideas, opinions, etc.); the various 
elements used to convey the ideas (characters, 
plot, settings); and the mode of presentation 
(the formal aspects of the work, including the 
use of language); 

— obtain factual information from news, sports, 
and weather reports. Information and opinions 
on contemporary issues in the francophone 
world are particularly valuable; 

— listen to records and tapes to develop aural 
comprehension and appreciation of a wide 
variety of French speech, music, songs, and 
literature; 

— listen to, view, and read multimedia modules 
to obtain information on a variety of themes; 

— view a film without the sound and then, ina 
small group, write the dialogue or narration; 

— listen to part of the soundtrack of a film 
without watching the visual segment and then 
describe the images that would accompany the 
dialogue or commentary. 


Students can use various media to express their 
ideas and feelings about a wide range of topics 
in ways that are both personal and interesting to 
others. The following are suggestions for projects 
involving students’ creative use of various media. 
All the projects require extensive oral discussion 
and the use of written drafts. Teachers will need 
to guide students with regard to the amount of 


time they devote to the technical aspects of 
production and should avoid sex-role stereo- 
typing in the assignment of tasks. 


— Students can use tape-recorders for reading 
personal stories and poems, telling stories, 
describing personal experiences, reporting, 
giving directions for a game, or giving a news 
report or a sportscast. 


— Students can use video recorders to prepare 
parts of presentations or complete 
presentations in which all the elements of 
effective aural and visual communication 
are integrated. 


— Students working on a research project can 
use slides and print photographs with 
accompanying captions or narration as part 
of the project. 


— The whole class, or small groups, can use 
video recorders to produce a program in 
which they feature items of current interest, 
interviews, surveys, commercials, and 
editorials. 


Use of Information Technology 


Computers are playing an increasingly large part 
in contemporary society, and schools should not 
fail to take advantage of this technology, which 
can be a rich and flexible educational resource. 
The computer programs used in French language 
arts should require the active involvement of the 
students in the learning process and help them 
develop language skills. 


Computer-assisted Instruction (CAI) can become 
a personalized form of supplementary instruc- 
tion, providing practice in newly acquired lan- 
guage skills. The tutorial format of many CAI 
programs allows students to become more inde- 
pendent learners, advancing at their own pace 
and level. 


The following are suggestions for making effec- 
tive use of carefully selected software: 


— Word-processing programs can be used to 
motivate students to write and encourage 
them at various stages of the writing process. 
The easy manipulation of text that these 
programs allow greatly facilitates the 
processes of drafting, revising, and printing. 


- Problem-solving/simulation programs can be 
used to encourage the development of both 
cognitive and language skills. They give 
practice in reading for the main idea, predict- 
ing, generalizing, evaluating alternatives, 
justifying choices, creating new options, and 
writing correct responses. 


- Reading programs may be used, but only 
when they are designed to encourage students 
to use contextual, semantic, and grapho- 
phonemic clues to derive meaning. They 
should be used with close teacher supervision. 


— Drill and practice programs may be used 
selectively, to reinforce the learning of aspects 
of language that require rote-learning (e.g., 
verb conjugation). 


— Computer games and puzzles can be used to 
develop higher thinking skills and to practise 
a limited range of language patterns. 


— Electronic bulletin boards can connect students 
with other speakers of French, as electronic 


pen pals. 
— Desktop publishing programs will help in the 


preparation of class newspapers, bulletins, and 
advertisements. 


A number of pilot projects have been undertaken 
involving the use of communications software, 
modems, and electronic bulletin boards to allow 
students to communicate directly with French- 
speaking peers in other areas. As appropriate 
software becomes more readily available, 
computer programs with audio components and 
videodisks should be carefully considered for the 
dimension they might add to language-learning 
instruction. 


Out-of-Classroom Activities 


Out-of-classroom education should proceed 
throughout the year as a natural extension of 
classroom activity. Both the world of nature and 
the-world of the town or city should be made a 
part of the learning environment. 


Extended and immersion students, in particular, 
can benefit greatly from some of the resources 

to be found outside the classroom — French 
speakers in the community, for example. Excur- 
sions can provide students with opportunities to 
participate actively in a variety of French cultural 
experiences. Teachers should endeavour to be 


aware of and to profit from the availability of 
francophone services and cultural events in their 
immediate locality and elsewhere. 


Out-of-classroom experiences involving the use 

of the French language may include: 

— plays and concerts 

— lectures and conferences 

— cultural events and celebrations held in the 
community 

— exchanges with students from French-speaking 
areas in Canada or Europe 

— tours of French-speaking areas in Canada or 
Europe 

— work experience and co-operative education 
programs 

— holiday language programs 

— summer jobs requiring French 


To ensure that an outing is a valuable learning 
experience, teachers should prepare their stu- 
dents in advance. They should provide students 
with adequate background information, includ- 
ing information about safety precautions. They 
should also teach students the vocabulary neces- 
sary to understand and express ideas relevant to 
the experience. Teachers may also want to: 

— ask students to prepare questions to be 
answered on location; 

— where appropriate, ask students to obtain per- 
tinent information through letters, visits, or 
phone calls to appropriate agencies, libraries, 
etc.; 

— have students study a map of the route and 
locality; 

— provide students with a variety of tools for 
recording their impressions and observations 
(e.g., notebooks, cameras, tape-recorders). 


Following the excursion, teachers may ask 

students to: 

— participate in discussions of the experience 
in order to share their impressions and 
observations; 

— write compositions, reports, thank-you notes; 

— express their impressions and observations 
through art activities; 

— prepare a visual and/or audio presentation; 

— express their impressions through dramatiza- 
tions or role playing; 
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— conduct a survey of class reactions to the 
excursion and rank the responses to identify 
the aspects that students enjoyed most; 

— make suggestions for future trips based on an 
assessment of positive and negative reactions 
to the excursion. 


EVALUATION 


Evaluation is an integral and systematic part of 

the learning process, designed to foster students’ 

growth and to improve the educational program. 

Evaluation should be designed to: 

— provide information that helps teachers to 
identify students’ learning needs and to assess 
their progress and achievement; 

— provide students with feedback about their 
strengths, weaknesses, and overall develop- 
ment; 

— provide students with information that will 
help them set realistic personal goals; 

— facilitate reporting to students, parents, and 
administrators; 

— determine the degree to which program 
objectives have been met; 

— identify areas in the program that need to be 
reviewed and modified; 

— provide teachers with information that will 
help them to plan instruction in subsequent 
stages of the program. 


Types of Evaluation 


Evaluation may focus on an assessment of 
students’ progress and achievement or on an 
assessment of the effectiveness of the program. 
Assessment involves the gathering, recording, 
and analysis of data that reflect and provide 
information on students’ learning and 
development. 


Evaluation of student performance can be either 
formative or summative. “Formative evaluation” 
refers to ongoing assessment of students’ knowl- 
edge and skills, based on participation and 
performance in daily classroom activities. It 
should be conducted regularly in order to 
measure learning over a period of time. 


Formative evaluation identifies strengths and 
limitations, and thus provides the information 
teachers need for planning or modifying the 
program in keeping with students’ needs. 


“Summative evaluation” refers to periodic assess- 
ment of students’ skills and knowledge, 
conducted at the end of a unit, term, or school 
year. Summative evaluation can be based on the 
information obtained through formative 
evaluations, completed assignments, and tests. 


Techniques and Procedures 


Basic Considerations in Planning 
Evaluation Strategies 


Evaluation in the French language arts program 
will focus on the integrated use of language in 
meaningful communication. Students should be 
informed of how their performance will be 
evaluated, since they generally perform best 
when they have this information. 


In planning evaluation procedures and selecting 
evaluation instruments, the following criteria can 
be considered: 


1. Balance 
Does the evaluation process reflect ministry, 
board, and school policies regarding the 
appropriate balance of language skills and 
other program components for the students 
being evaluated? 


2. Relevance 
Is the evaluation based on concepts and skills 
that students have been given opportunities 
to learn and master? Is the evaluation related 
directly to the objectives of the program? 


3. Variety 
Does the evaluation assess spontaneous 
language use as well as prepared work? 


Is the evaluation based on activities that are 
appropriate for the age and developmental 
level of the students? These may include: 

- oral presentations 

— interviews 

— short and longer writing tasks 

- dictations 
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— exercises or assignments that involve 
answering and asking questions, both 
factual and open-ended 

— classroom discussions on a variety of topics, 
including those that allow students to 
express personal opinions, ideas, or feelings 


Does the evaluation include limited deliberate 
testing of language knowledge through such 
means as exercises involving sentence com- 
pletion, transformation, and substitution; 
multiple-choice questions; and cloze tests? 


Does the evaluation include peer evaluation 
and student self-evaluation as well as 
evaluation by the teacher? 


Peer evaluation provides students with feedback 
and encourages them to observe and learn from 
each other. It is especially important that stu- 
dents learn to be sensitive to other students’ need 
for positive feedback. 


Self-evaluation encourages students to reflect 

on their own progress, and so can help them 
become aware of areas that need improvement as 
well as encourage them to take responsibility for 
their own learning. Checklists, questionnaires, 
learning journals or logs, and conferences are 
useful strategies for self-evaluation. 


Observation and testing are the main assessment 
methods used by teachers. 


Observation 


Teachers can assess knowledge and skill develop- 
ment through focused observation. For example, 
the teacher may decide to focus on a certain 
student’s performance of a specific activity. In 
another context, he or she may find it useful to 
make informal notes on students’ performance. 
Audio or video recordings provide reliable 
information on student performance and can thus 
be used to supplement the teacher’s observations, 
but they should be used only if the students are 
prepared to accept them as valid procedures for 
formative evaluation. 


In order for observation to be productive and 
useful, teachers should observe students on an 
ongoing basis. Each student should be observed 
in a variety of situations, and every student 
should be observed in depth over a period of 


time. Teachers can create classroom activities 
that allow for uninterrupted focused observation. 
Individual conferences and discussions with stu- 
dents are useful in assessing their development 
of language skills and knowledge. Anecdotal 
reports, checklists of general impressions, 
checklists of specific learning objectives, and 
rating scales are all tools that can be used for 
recording information obtained through focused 
student observation. 


Testing 


Tests require students to perform basic struc- 
tured tasks within a specified time limit. Tests 
should play a relatively minor role in evaluation, 
especially with younger students and students in 
the first year of the program. 


The major types of tests are: 

- criterion-referenced tests 

— norm-referenced tests 

— tests intended to assess individual progress 


Norm-referenced tests compare an individual’s 
performance with the normal or average per- 
formance of a large group of individuals who are 
at the same stage of the program. Criterion- 
referenced tests assess individual students on 
their achievement of program objectives with 
reference to predetermined requisite levels of 
performance. Tests of individual progress 
measure a student’s growth over a period of time 
and are intended to focus on personal 
achievement and improvement without 
comparison to the achievements of others. 


THE TEACHING OF OTHER 


SUBJECTS IN FRENCH 
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Extended and immersion French programs are 
based on the principle that effective language 
learning occurs when learners use French to 
communicate information or to accomplish tasks 
that are meaningful to them. The study of other 
subjects in French provides a context that 
satisfies both of these criteria. 


At the same time, it is important to remember 
that language is the key to learning any subject. 
It is the means by which individuals process 
experience and give meaning to it, and 
communicate this meaning to others. Extended 
and immersion French programs give a 
particularly striking demonstration of the inter- 
dependence of language and learning, since the 
students in these programs are learning the 
subject matter and the language in which it is 
taught at the same time. Language courses and 
courses in other subjects in these programs need 
to be designed so that they complement one 
another; this requirement becomes particularly 
significant when one considers that the teachers 
of the various subjects in these programs are also 
teachers of language. 


Since students in extended and immersion 
French programs are working in their second 
language, modifications in the approaches 
prescribed in the guidelines may need to be 
made, especially in the initial year of a program. 
For example, time lines may need to be adjusted 
to allow more time for introductory units. Once 
students have become familiar with the French 
vocabulary, the pace can be accelerated so that 
end-of-year objectives can be met. 


Language Across the Curriculum 


The principles underlying the concept of 
“language across the curriculum”, which are 
discussed in subject guidelines and courses of 
study, need explicit attention in extended and 
immersion French programs. It is, therefore, 
important that department heads and teachers 
of both the subjects of study and of French 
language arts work co-operatively to develop 
courses of study for these programs. 


The following excerpts from ministry publi- 
cations indicate some of the ways in which the 
principles of language teaching apply to various 
subject areas. 


Business Studies 


The language of the business world, which at 
times can be abstract, precise, or technical, 
may be unfamiliar to some students. Since 
students assimilate new concepts largely 
through their ability to use language and 
become productive members of the work force 
through their ability to communicate, teachers 
should provide frequent opportunities for 
them to discuss ideas, clarify concepts, share | 
discoveries, examine business case studies, 
and hypothesize solutions. Students should 
use language as a processing mechanism to 
enable them to engage in effective dialogue at 
their individual levels of ability. With daily 
integrated practice in thinking, listening, 
observing, speaking, reading, and writing in a 
business environment, students should acquire 
a higher degree of proficiency in the language 
of the business world. (Business Studies, 
Intermediate and Senior Divisions and OACs: 
Policy for Program Planning and Delivery, 1986, 
p. 17) 


Geography 


Teachers must always consider carefully the 
critical importance of language in the develop- 
ment of learning experiences for their 
students. Geography, with its vast array of 
visual materials and the interactive nature of 
many of its activities, can be an excellent 
vehicle for the development of language as 
well as geographic skills. (Geography, 
Intermediate and Senior Divisions, Part A: Policy 
and Program Expectations, 1988, p. 16) 


History 


Students assimilate new attitudes, skills, and 
knowledge largely through language. They do 
so when they listen, read, talk, and write 
about what they are learning and relate this to 
what they already know and can do. Teachers 
should provide opportunities for students to 
develop their proficiency in oral and written 
language and to practise the special vocabu- 
lary and mode of thought and expression 
unique to history and contemporary studies 
courses. 


Receptive language may be enhanced by help- 
ing students identify the purpose of reading 
assignments. Identifying the topics of the read- 
ing assignment and posing questions before 
the reading will assist students to clarify the 
topic and to predict what they will encounter 
in the text. The students’ ability to read for 
information can be further developed if they 
are encouraged to focus their attention on the 
structure and components of the required 
reading material. Listening skills can be 
developed through directed, critical listening 
to material with the capacity to engage stu- 
dents’ attention. 


Expressive language may be enhanced by 
learning activities that involve oral pre- 
sentation, debates, interviews, and role 
playing, as well as writing in a variety of 
forms — journals, newspapers, articles, letters, 
note taking, and essays, for example. Through- 
out the program, teachers should provide 
opportunities for students to respond to 
“higher-order” questions — that is, questions 
that require students to extend their language 
and thinking skills. (History and Contemporary 
Studies, Intermediate Division, Senior Division, 
Ontario Academic Courses, Part A: Policy and 
Program Considerations, 1986, pp. 29-30) 


Mathematics 


The role of language in both communication 
and understanding can be strengthened 
through the use of questions that probe for 
explanations rather than stimulate recognition 
or recall. Students should be consistently 
asked “Why?” and helped to use language 
that expresses their answer to such a question 
and conveys their meaning to others. Oppor- 
tunities should be provided for students to 


engage in writing activities in which they 
explore their own perceptions of mathematical 
concepts and report on their attempts to apply 
mathematics to problem solving. Students 
should also be provided with opportunities to 
engage in speaking and listening activities in 
which they test their thinking and reasoning 
against those of their peers. It is through these 
types of activities that students modify, verify, 
and consolidate their learning. (Mathematics, 
Intermediate and Senior Divisions, Part One, 
1985, p. 17) 


Music 


Teachers should stress the importance of 
language in the learning process as well as in 
the reporting of what has been learned. People 
make use of language in order to help them 
learn; for example, they frequently come to a 
better understanding of a concept by attempt- 
ing to explain it to someone else or by trying 
to summarize it. It has even been claimed that 
they do not really understand something until 
they can express it in their own words. Thus 
students will find it easier to come to grips 
with concepts, if their classroom experiences 
offer them chances to discuss issues in small 
groups and to work on solving problems that 
require them to use language. Students can 
also improve their written language skills by 
keeping logs or journals in which they record 
responses to musical works or discuss musical 
issues. 


Teachers should point out that every subject 
area has its own special technical vocabulary. 
In music, special terms are used for particular 
concepts and techniques; and musical notation 
systems, which are used to record patterns of 
sound, are not only types of language in 
themselves but are described with special 
terms. Since musical terminology will be en- 
countered in any music course, teachers will 
want to give it appropriate instructional 
emphasis. (Music, Intermediate and Senior 
Divisions, 1990, p. 8) 


Science 


The processes of science — identifying prob- 
lems, developing hypotheses, organizing data, 
explaining findings, proposing theories, and 
formulating generalizations — are all language- 
intensive activities. Thus, science both 


provides an opportunity for the development 
of language skills and requires facility with 
language for an understanding of the subject. 


Students should be provided with regular 
opportunities to develop each of the language 
skills of thinking, listening, speaking, reading, 
and writing as they relate to science. Their 
language skills should go beyond the funda- 
mental use of spelling and grammar, with the 
sophistication expected in each skill increasing 
as students move through the Intermediate 
and Senior Divisions and varying with the 
level of difficulty of the program. (Science, 
Intermediate and Senior Divisions, Part 1: 
Program Outline and Policy, 1987, p. 34) 


Technological Studies 


Technological studies provide many opportun- 
ities for teachers to assist students in language 
activities; for example, by encouraging the 
correct use of technical terminology; by 
assigning written and oral technical reports; by 
evaluating language in written assignments, 
tests, and examinations; by conducting group 
discussions on technical topics; and by empha- 
sizing effective communication skills during 
question-and-answer periods. Students will 
also better appreciate teachers’ efforts to 
promote language skills if they understand the 
relationship of these skills to the expectations 
of business and industry. (Technological Studies, 
Intermediate and Senior Divisions, Part A: Policy 
for Program Planning, 1985, p. 17) 


Visual Arts 


Since the visual arts are a means of communi- 
cation, they may complement or foster activi- 
ties in other areas of the curriculum. Painting 
and modelling activities, for instance, may 
provide opportunities for children to express 
their personal reaction to content in other 
subject areas and its significance to them. The 
visual arts, writing, and reading can frequently 
be interrelated, since all involve communica- 
tion and expression. (Visual Arts, Primary and 
Junior Divisions, 1985, Curriculum Ideas for 
Teachers, p. 4) 


Provision of Opportunities for Sustained 


Methodology for Teaching Subjects in 
Language Use 


French 


The teaching of subjects in extended and immer- 
sion French programs will have the same knowl- 
edge, skills, and attitudinal objectives and 
outcomes as the teaching of subjects in the 
regular program. At the same time, because the 
language in which the subject is taught is the 
students’ second language, teachers will need to 
address language learning specifically. 


The language of each subject presents students 
with a special vocabulary as well as a special 
mode of thought and expression. When a subject 
is taught in a second language, particular care 
must be given to the development of the voca- 
bulary and basic expressions of the subject, as 
well as to the provision of opportunities for 
sustained language use. Students develop 
language competence and an understanding of 
the subject when they are given opportunities to 
discuss and clarify ideas, examine and solve 
problems, and formulate and test hypotheses. 


In addition to the suggestions made in the meth- 
odology section of this resource document, the 
following more specific suggestions are provided 
for language teaching within subject areas. 
Teachers should adapt the suggestions to the 
subject being taught. 


The section of this resource document on inte- 
grated language activities that begins on page 19 
is of particular relevance for teachers of subjects 
other than language. In addition, teachers may 
find the following strategies useful in creating 
opportunities for sustained language use: 

— introducing topics in ways that encourage 
discussion and student-initiated questioning; 

— using educational games (commercial, teacher- 
prepared, or student-prepared); 

— organizing regular small-group activities that 
involve problem solving, research, analysis of 
information, and the presentation of findings 
in a variety of formats; 

— using concrete materials and audio-visual aids. 


These strategies can be supplemented by the 

following activities: 

— viewing films and television programs; 

— conducting interviews (students can take on 
the parts of current celebrities or historical 
persons); 

— dramatizing historical and contemporary 
events; 

— having individuals or small groups give oral 
presentations and seminars using a variety of 
techniques; 

— holding debates on controversial issues. 


— Teachers may also have their students read the 


The Teaching of the Language of Specific following types of materials, explore and discuss 
Subjects their formats, and then practise writing in these 


In addition to using the techniques for teaching 
vocabulary outlined on pages 15 to 16, teachers 
of subjects other than language can: 

— introduce the distinctive vocabulary of the 
subject, and demonstrate and encourage its 
use in appropriate contexts; 

— label objects and equipment used in the 
discipline; 

— focus deliberately on cognates and families of 
words, building on vocabulary already known 
to students; 

— post labelled charts and diagrams in students’ 
work areas; 

— encourage students to develop and use regu- 
larly a personal reference list or book of 
vocabulary items; 

— develop mnemonic devices to help students 
master key vocabulary. 
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formats: 

— narrative and descriptive compositions 

— reports, summaries, and précis 

— essays and authentic documents 

— articles in newspapers, magazines, and 
journals 

— book reviews 

— letters 

— diaries and journals 

— plays and scripts for radio programs, films, or 
television programs 

— short stories or short books 

— poems 

— guide books 

- instructions for games, itineraries, simulations, 
and activities 

— posters, cartoons, and advertisements 


APPENDICES 
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ion 


Sample Checklists for Evaluation and Observati 


Appendix E 


ecoute 


L’ 


Grille d’observation, J-3 


Mois 


Classe 


Nom de I’éleve 


Légende 


SR 
sis 


T -toujours S-souvent P-parfois J - jamais 


L’ecoute 
Grille d’observation, 4-6 


Mois 


Classe 


Nom de I’éleve 


78 


Légende 
T -toujours S-souvent P-parfois J - jamais 


L’ecoute 
Grille d’observation, 7-12/CPO 


Mois 


Classe 


T-toujours S-souvent P-parfois J - jamais 


Nom de |’éléeve 


Légende 


79 


Ie 


Grille d’observation, J-3 


expression ora 


[’ 


Mois 


Classe 


Nom de !’éleve 


Légende 


T - toujours S-souvent P-parfois J - jamais 


L’expression orale 


Grille d’observation, 4-6 


Mois 


Classe 


Nom de |’éleve 


eS 
[= 


T-toujours S-souvent P-parfois J - jamais 


Légende 


L’expression orale 


Grille d’observation, 7-12/CPO 


Mois 


Classe 


Nom de I’éleve 


Légende 


fase a) 
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T-toujours S-souvent P-parfois J - jamais 


L’expression orale : Expose* 
Grille d’évaluation, 4-12/CPO 


Date a ee Oe ee Siete es - He Elove 


. Art oratoire 
(max. 10 points) 


* expressivité 
* présence 


*memorisation 


. Fond du discours 
(max. 10 points) 


* choix du sujet 
* développement des idées 


¢ structure du discours 


. Qualité de la langue 
(max. 10 points) 


* usage créatif de la langue 


* usage correct de la langue 


. Expression orale 
(max. 10 points) 


* prononciation 
* intonation 
* débit 


* intensité 


. Réponses aux questions 
(max. 10 points) 


* maitrise du sujet 
* spontaneéité 
* qualité de la langue 


* impression générale 


Total des points 


* Adaptation du «Concours d’art oratoire, 1990». Reproduite avec la permission des Canadian Parents for French et The Ontario Modern 
Language Teachers’ Association/LAssociation ontarienne des professeurs de langues vivantes. 


L’expression orale : Presentation ou interview 
(individuelle ou en groupe) 


Grille d’observation et d’évaluation, 4-12/CPO 


Date 2 ee Ss Suet ee eee lave 


Communication du message 
L’éleve 
* parle avec confiance et spontanéité ................ ae ee ee en ee 


* communique les idées et les sentiments 
leS DIUS IMpPOrtantSine a2. - cise ee ee a ke ey Ce 


¢ démontre par son langage et par ses actions 
sa comprehension de lasituation .................. So ee 


* réeagit correctement et spontanément aux interventions 
des autres <aClOulrsy.285 2 5 cues ee ee es 


¢ saisit l’attention et l’intérét de son auditoire........... so 
Emploi de la langue 

Leleve 

*emploie un niveau de langue approprié ............. io 
* emploie de fagon correcte les structures visées : 


¢emploie le vocabulaire requis : 


* 2 UNG DOMNE PrONONCiation) yess ee re 
*VANe SON INLOMALOM aes eewearse cert cette meee Pn 


(Lexpression orale : Présentation ou interview — suite) 


Qualité des questions posées 

L’éleve 

* est bien préparé(e) pour discuter du Sujet ............ 
* est capable de varier sa formulation des questions ..... 


* emploie des structures correctes en posant 
SES GUESTIONSwaue ent kee een e ee er ete a 4 ik a Bee 


¢ sait modifier ses questions selon les reponses obtenues . 
¢ adapte son langage ala réaction de l’autre ........... 


* manifeste de l’intérét pour les opinions exprimées 
Dal LAULTS ihtate aie ete, toa Gee Pe mae ppt ent ott 


* est capable de faire appel al’humours’ilyalieu ....... 
* est capable d’aider l’autre si celui-ci ou celle-ci 

a des difficultés as’exprimer ...................... 
Qualité des réponses fournies 
L’éleve 
¢ est bien preparé(e) pour discuter dusujet............ Se ee el BER D2 RE 
* repond directement aux questions ................. = 


* ajoute des details ou des explications pour satisfaire 
son interlocuteur ou son interlocutrice .............. ee eee 


SLO COULS Cul UIMOUP S.IL.Vicl WCU seek kere 5 meee eee achat hokage 
*emploie une variété de structures .................. RT (ie Oo ee aes Seas 
* emploie des structures correctes................... aOR Ne AST A cL es ee GY Soe 
*emploie un vocabulaire varié..................005- Bed sae ee SO een 


Total des points eed Note finale es 
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Débat parlementaire* 
Grille d’évaluation, 7-12/CPO 


Date = Set ere love 


Pour Contre 
1 re oe 1 re oe 
intervention intervention intervention intervention 


Contenu (analyse et recherche) 
principale responsabilite du gouvernement; 
ae — interpretation raisonnable des termes; principales i = 
20 20 questions traitées; preuves suffisantes et exemples. 20 20 


Réfutation 
principale responsabilité de l’opposition; contestation 
a aa directe d’arguments spécifiques présentés par 
10 10 les adversaires; suscite un conflit. 10 10 


Raisonnement 
= —=5 raisonnement solide; aucun faux raisonnement; 
5 5 détecte les faux raisonnements chez les adversaires. 5 5 


Organisation 
organisation solide; bon resume; facile a Suivre; 
aw patos collaboration au sein de |’équipe; respecte les 


5 5 délais fixés. 5 5 
Débit 
o aan pas de lecture; assurance; spontaneéité; wane — 
5 5 sens de I’humour. 5 5 
Persuasion 


— we convaincant et efficace en général; sinceérité. 


50 50 Totaux 50 50 


* Adaptation du «Official Parliamentary Judging Ballot (French Debate)». Reproduite avec la permission de |’Ontario Students’ Debating Union, 
Ontario, 1989. 


Strategies de lecture 


La lecture 
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J 


lion, 


ille d’observati 


Gr 


Mois 


Nom de I’éleve 


Classe 


[5 
oO 


T -toujours S- souvent P-parfois J - jamais 


Légende 


La lecture 
Grille d’observation, J-6 


Mois 


Classe 


co) 
> 
@ 
@ 
) 
TC 
£ 
{e) 
ia 


Légende 


T -toujours S-souvent P-parfois J - jamais 


La lecture 
Grille d’observation, 7-12/CPO 


Mois 


Classe 


Compréhension 


Intérét/motivation 


Nom de I’éleve 


Légende 


T -toujours S-souvent P-parfois J - jamais 


acriture 


L’ecri 


Grille d’observation, J-6 (1'° partie) 


Mois 


Classe 


® 
> 
@ 
‘® 
® 
xe) 
£ 
(e) 
= 


Légende 
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T -toujours S-souvent P-parfois J - jamais 


2criture 


L’ecri 


observat 


) 


le 


parti 


(2° 


6 


J 


] 


lion 


b] 


lle d 


Gr 


Mois 


Classe 


Grammaire et ponctuation 


Orthographe 


Nom de l’éleve 


Légende 


\x 
ia) 


T-toujours S-souvent P-parfois J - jamais 


ecriture 


L’ 
observat 


) 


ie 
Mois 


part 


(3° 


6 


J 


b) 


lion 


j 


ille d 


Gr 


Classe 


Nom de |’éleve 


Légende 


T -toujours S-souvent P-parfois J - jamais 


ture 


hg 


L’ecri 
observati 


) 


le 


parti 


qre 


( 


12/CPO 


vf 


ion 


b] 


lled 


Gr 


Mois 


Classe 


Elaboration du contenu 


Intérét/motivation 


Nom de |’éléve 


Légende 


T-toujours S-souvent P-parfois J - jamais 


ecriture 


L’ 
Grille d’observation, 7-12/CPO (2° partie) 


Mois 


Classe 


Contenu 


® 
=> 
@ 
@ 
® 
TC 
£ 
(e) 
= 


Légende 


T -toujours S-souvent P-parfois J - jamais 
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